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We refer all buyers of Elevator Belts to Messrs 
Munger. Wheeler & Co.. Messrs. Armour, Dole = 
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Council Bluffs 


We also furnish at short notice Elevator Buckets and Bolts, such as are used in the above mention- 
ed Elevators Cotton Belts for flour mills. Packing of all kinds. Pure oak tanned Leather Belting. 
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JARVIS PATENT FURNACE. 
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Economy of fuel, with increased capacity of steam 
power. Like the Siemane Process, it utalizes the waste 
gases with hot air on top of the fire. Burns all kinds of 
f wet hops, sawdust, logwood chips, slack coal, etc. 
® for circular. 
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peeve TOR “C” AT LOCUST POINT, BAL- 
TIMORE. 


The huge grain elevator looming up in the landscape 

of one of our great commercial centers, presents nothing 
either picturesque or impressive to the observer except 
as it is suggestive of that vast and the most important 
of all the world’s industries, the grain trade, of which it 


the foundation rests, This masonry is all of large 
granite dimension stone, cut and fitted for their re. 
spective places. Most of this stone was transported from 
the Maine quarries. The foundation is constructed in 
piers, one under each cluster of posts supporting the 
superstructure, there being 232 piers in all. The foun- 
dations for engine and boiler house, engine, boilers and 
chimney, are all built of the same material, and in the 


cupola framing enclosing the machinery, scales, spouts 
etc., is all of white pine from Pennsylvania. All the 
cupola work and contents are supported from the foun- 
dation directly, and do not rest upon the bin work, leav- 
ing the latter to settle without disarranging the ma- 
chinery or spouts in the cupola. The chimney is 
circular in form, with a square pedestal built of brick 
and forms a striking monumentto the grain trade of Bal 
‘timore at the entrance to 


is daily becoming an in- 
creasingly important factor. 


the harbor, towering 155 


The frame presents an ap- 


feet in the air. 
The main elevator build- 


pearance of frailty; but a 


careful examination shows 


ing is enclosed with brick 


walls to the line of the 


that it combines in its 


lower roof, with the surface 


structure the highest prin- 


outside relieved by pilas- 


ciples of utility and dura- 


ters at intervals of 11 feet ° 


bility in architectural 


science. It is made to bear 


the strain of the working 
of ponderous modern ma- 
chinery in handling and 
storing ‘at the same time, 
millions of bushels of grain. 

We present to our readers 
in our present issue an en- 


from centers. The engine 


ft 


il 


ae. 


and boiler house is also 


built of brick, and located 
at the shore end of elevator. 
The cupola and roofs are 
all covered with tin plate, 
and the cornices are all of 


molded sheet iron. 


HH 


graving of what is claimed 


to be the largest elevator 
building complete under 
one roof and operated by 
one engine, that has as yet 
been constructed. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Cos Elevator “OC,” is 
located at Locust Point, 
Baltimore, Md.,and has a 
capacity for the storage of 
1,800,000 bushels of grain. 
Work was commenced 


AMT 
ny 


Two railroad tracks pene- 
trate the building near its 
center, ‘T'hese tracks are 24 
feet from center to center; 
and along the length of the 
elevator, between these 
tracks, are distributed 
twelve receiving elevators, 
so that grain can be re- 
ceived from either of the 
two tracks. Clark’s Patent 
Steam Power Shovel- ma- 


a ! 
CaN 


chines are used for unload- 
ing cars, and a train of 


upon the foundations in 


June, 1880, and the eleva- 
tor went into service, com- 
plete in all its parts, in 
October, 1881. The build- 


twelve cars can, by their 


use, be discharged in seven 


minutes, by two men in 


each car. On each side of 


= = SSS —— 


ear aan % the line of the twelve re- 


ing, 87 feet 6 inches wide, 
407 feet long, and 150 feet 
high, is located at the outer end of a wharf or pier, 100 
feet wide, extending out into the harbor 1,000 feet from 
the"bulkhead, line, and is so situated that vessels can be 
loaded‘ upon eitherzside, and at the outer end, at the 
game time. The building proper is supported by 6,000 
piles, cut off level at low water mark, and double- 
capped, with 12-inch square timber for the lower course 
and 6-inch timber for the upper, the two being laid at 
right angles to each other, and securely drift-bolted to 
the piles. On the platform thus formed the masonry of 


BALTIMORE & OHIO R. R. ELEVATOR “C,” 


AT LOCUST POINT, BALTIMORE. 


ceiving elevators is a line 


entire work there were used about 3,000 cubic yards of| of shipping elevators, ten in each line, for transfer 


stone. 

The first story framing, supporting the bin work and 
superstructure, is all of long leaf Geoxgia yellow pine, 
and smooth on all sides. The bins, resting on this first- 
story framing, are built in the usual manner of such 
buildings of spruce plank from Maine, all dressed to uni- 
form width and thickness. The bins average 11 feet by 
12 feet 6 inches from center to center, there being seven 
rows across the house, and 87 bins in each row. The 


and shipping purposes, thus making in all 82 ele- 
vators, a larger number than has ever been used by 
any other grain elevator. Twenty-inch elevator buckets 
bolted to 22-inch, five-ply rubber belts are used, and have 
a capacity to elevate grain at the rate of 6,000 bushels 
per hour. The belting was all furnished by the New 
York Gutta Percha and Rubber Co. Each elevator dis- 
charges its contents first into a garner of 1,000 bushels 
capacity, and then into a 700 bushel hopper scale. The 
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scales were furnished by the Baltimore agency of Fair- 
banks & Co. There are three lines of shafting in the 
cupola, one for each line of elevators, all turned uniform- 
ally, and fitted in oscillating boxes with universal coup- 
lings. There is acleaning machine provided for each 
shipping elevator, with screens and fans, furnishing the 
capacity for cleaning grain at the rate of 6,000 bushels 
per hour. 

All the machinery of the elevator is driven by a low 
pressure, vertical engine, located in the engine house. 
The engine is 60 inches bore and 48 inches stroke, and 
transmits its power by a rubber belt, five feet wide, eight- 
ply, to acounter shaft at the top of the bin work, whence, 
by means of spur gear, 12 feet in diameter, and three 
other belts, the power is transmitted to each of the three 
lines of shafting at the heads of the elevators. Three 
steel tubular boilers, 78 inches in diameter by 16 feet 
long, furnish the steam for this work. The engine 
boilers, together with all the machinery and iron work 
used in the elevator building, was obtained from the 
Pusey & Jones Co., of Wilmington, Del. The gearing 
and pulleys were furnished by Poole & Hunt, Baltimore, 
Md. The architects and superin- 
tendents had a carte blanche order to 2 
furnish the best elevator that money f 
eould build, and reliable experts have 
expressed very high opinions as to its ih 
general and special features. The 
building was designed in all its parts jj 
by J. T. Moulton & Son, Chicago, Ill. } 
and the entire construction was per 
sonally superintended by them. Fred. jf i 
B. Wheeler is the superintendent of 
elevators for the B. & O. railroad, and 
has the charge, besides elevator “ C,” 
above described, of elevator “ B,” o 
1,500,000 bushels capacity, and eleva 
tor A,” of 500,000 bushels capacity. : 


CANAL LANDS IN NEW 
YORK. 


The canal interests of the State of 
New York are, it is claimed, greatly 


Z 


ZT 
jeopardized by the recent success of the Z 
West Shore Railroad in obtaining pos- ° 


session of a portion of the banks of the 


Erie Canal for a road bed. The 
Constitution of the State contains a clause prohibiting 
the Legislature from selling, leasing, or otherwise dis- 
posing of the Erie and other canals belonging to the 
State, but that they shall remain the property of the 
State, and under its management forever. Until within 
the past two years, the spirit of this law had been fully 
complied with, and all petitions for franchises in these 
lands had been refused by the Superintendent of Public 
Works as unconstitutional. In October, 1881, Superin- 
tendent 8. P. Dutcher submitted to the Canal Board a 
petition from the New York, West Shore and Buffalo 
Railway Company, with plans and specifications, for 
permission to occupy canal lands at Little Falls, which 
by various methods and reasonings, obtained favorable 
action. Mr. W. C. Clark of Constantia, N. Y., made a 
statement on Feb. 14, before the State Senate Committee, 
appointed to investigate this matter, in which he stated 
these facts, and claimed that the Canal Board, with the 
advice of the Superintendent, had, since the time men- 
tioned, been giving to this corporation the most valu- 
able privileges on the continent, confiscating canal 
lands for railroad purposes without remuneration, and 
in direct violation of the fundamental law of the State. 
This scheme, says Mr. Clark, will surely destroy the 
free use of the Erie Canal. “Already, those engaged at 
Diefendorf’s Hill openly boast that the wall now under 
construction, is the tombstone of the Erie Canal.” 
Permission has been given to the company to use the 
tow-path of the canal and to dump debris into the very 
channel of the. Mohawk arm. Long stretches of state 
land, also under water on the Hudson River, have been 
seized by this corporation. The banks of the Erie Ca- 
nal look already more like a stone-quarry than anything 
else. ‘I will venture the prediction,” says Mr. Clark, 
“that should their roadbed wall, at any point, slide into 
the prism of the canal, there will not be power enough 
exercised in the State to cause the railroad company to 
remove it unless they see fit to do so.” The claim made 
by those who favor this scheme, that the work, when 
completed, will be a great improvement to the naviga- 


tion of the canal, is considered a plausible falsehood, 
indicating altogether too much kindness on the part of 
this corporation in doing the State’s work. These 
views will be doubtless fully considered by the State 
authorities, and this new method of grasping power and 
obtaining illegal franchises by railroad corporations to 
the public detriment, if found to be as represented, be 
at once and permanently prevented. 


CLARK’S PATENT AUTOMATIC STEAM 
SHOVEL, FOR UNLOADING GRAIN.” 


The expansion of our grain handling interests has ren- 
dered imperative the invention of new devices which will 
permit of the expeditious and economical handling of 
grain. The unloading of grain from cars at some of our 
large elevators by manual labor would require an 
army of men, and then it is doubtful if the work could 
be done as expeditiously as is often desirable. For this 
purpose the steam shovel is now employed in nearly 
all, if not all, our largest elevators, and will serve the 
purpose of economy in all elevators that receive, say an 


CLARK’S PATENT AUTOMATIC STEAM SHOVEL, FOR UNLOADING GRAIN 


average of from five to eight cars of grain per day. 

We illustrate on this page Clark’s Steam Shovel, in- 
vented and made by Mr. T. L. Cirarx. This is a “ re- 
versible shaft ” machine, in which the spool shaft is driven 
a given number of revolutions in one direction and then 
reversed, automatically, and driven an equal number of 
revolutions in the opposite direction, and so on, contin- 
uously, so long as the power is applied. The apparatus 
is placed overhead, the same as other shovels and the 
spools are located, as usual, in reference to the sinks into 
which the grain is discharged; but the ropes which con- 
nect with the shovels in the car are wound upon the 
spools in opposite directions, and are attached in such a 
manner that when one rope is being’ wound up, the other 
is being unwound. Thus, one shovel in each car can 
come to the door at the same time and all excessive and 
unnecessary strains on the machinery are avoided, as 
well as the most prolific cause for broken shovels and 
ropes. Another advantage claimed for this arrangement 
is that the shoveler, when he wishes to take a rest, must 
stand at the car door, where-he can be seen. 

The pulley machines are driven by two belts, one open 
and one crossed. For some locations bevel gear wheels 
are substituted for the pulleys, the pair of wheels being 
driven by one bevel pinion. Theautomatic reversing gear 
is operated by a screw and is simple, sure and powerful. 

Among the houses using these shovels are the Grand 
Junction Elevator, East Boston; N. Y.& N. E. Elevator, 
Boston; Hoosac Tunnel Dock and Elevator Co., Boston; 
Penn. R. R. Elevator, Jersey City; Girard Point Eleva- 
tors, Philadelphia; Canton Elevator No. 1, Baltimore; 
Union Elevators, Omaha, and others, including the great 
elevator illustrated on our first page this month. The 
patentee and manufacturer, Mr. T. L. CuarK Mt. Ver- 
non, Ohio, will be pleased to furnish further particulars 
and estimates to interested parties. 


At the produce exchange considerable is said about 
the “rage for speculation.” Our “funny man” says the 
rage generally come after the speculation. 


OVERLAND WHEAT TRANSIT. 

We observed in the Walla Walla papers of last week, 
a statement that a $300,000 grain elevator was to be con- : 
structed there in time for the next coming harvest, by 
capital connected with the N. P. R. R. If this is ac 
complished, it foreshadows an intended eastern transit 
of the future grain crops of Washington and Eastern — 
Oregon, instead of seeking an outlet via the Columbia 
—a new departure in probable transit policy that should 
be earnestly observed by Northwestern property and 
trade interests, so as to be in line with any other phase — 
that business may assume in connection with the new — 
order of things inaugurated by the Villard railroad sys- — 
tem. * 

It will be remembered that some months ago there 
was a semi-official statement going the rounds of the 
Northwestern press to the effect ({) that a Minneapolis 
grain syndicate had leased the privilege to establish ele- 
vators and grain depots along the whole N. P. line; and 
(2d) that Mr. Villard stated the opinion that the grain 
from Walla Walla could be transported to Minneapolis 

for 40c per bushel; and (8d) the people 
. of Walla Walla and Puget Sound were 
} promised from the same source, that 
". the freight rate from Walla Walla west, 
i should be alike to Portland and all 
| immediate points to Seattle, as the 
| shippers might direct, without in- 
|| creased charges. 
| We make no comment whatever 
about the proposed rate westward, but 
simply ask the attention of our readers 
to the probable trade effect of Walla 
Walla wheat going by railroad to Min- 


FROM CARS. 


nesota, instead of reaching sale and a 
market through Portland, as at present. 

The rate per ton from Walla Walla 
to this city has been lately reduced to 
$7, or 21 cents per bushel; from the 
, time it is landed on the wharf till dis- 
# posed of “free on board,” there are 
further charges of at least five cents 
per bushel on an average; and at the 

{ present quotation for wheat charges— 
Ml nominally 45 to 50 shillings—it has 
a freight cost of about 30 to 40 cents 
per bushel in addition to inland and 
port charges, with insurance added—the aggregate 
reaching about 60 cents per bushel or more, the whole 
of which is collected from the producer virtually at the 
time of sale. In addition to these charges, the pro- 
ducer is also discounted for four or five months advances 
on the cargo till it arrive at port of destination, 

Per contra—Walla Walla wheat exported by railroad 
through medium of an elevator, saves to the “ granger ”’ 
from five to six cents per bushel for grain bags required 
for all’ grain shipped. westward; next, he will save on 
the discount for insurance and advances charged him 
for marketing his crop via Cape Horn. The rate $13,- 
331 per ton to Minneapolis (40c per bushel) is only the 
average charter rate seaward—so the producer saves 
grain-bag, insurance and nearly half a years’ bank dis- 
count by marketing overland, as the crop reaches the 
“'T. K. or port of call,” via Minneapolis, in the form of 
flour, at least three or more months in advance of the 
period the same would have required via Cape Horn, 
with the rebate of 80 per cent transit weight and bulk 
left at Minneapolis in the form of offal. oun ae 

This is the principal topic now discussed by those in- 
terested in Eastern Oregon and Washington, which is to 
be tested next fall, so soon as the N. P. road and the 
Walla Walla elevator are both in running order. We 
have no comment as to the business feasibility of this 
proposed transit scheme, further than to draw the atten- 
tion of our readers to what portends to a new business 
departure in which their interests are involved. This 
subject is about to be forced prominently before the 
business and industrial elements of the Pacific North- 
west within the course of the present year.—Portland, 
Oregon, Journal of Commerce. 


By the death of Captain T. L. Parker there survives but 
two members of the Chicago Board of Trade who were 
members in 1848; namely, Julian 8. Rumsey and Marcus 
C. Stearns. There are, however, several gentlemen liy- 
ing who are no longer members, but who were at the or- 
ganization of the board. 
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THE MUNSON PORTABLE MILL. 


The part which the grinding mill plays in our modern 
industrial fabric is not confined, by any means, to the 
flouring mill proper, important as the last undoubtedly 
is. The grinding of corn for feed or for human use is 
one of the commonest, and, we may add, one of the most 
profitable purposes to which the grinding mill is put. 
The grain handling and grain grinding interests are very 
intimately related, and scores of elevators throughout the 
country have large or small attachments in the way of 
flour or feed mills. We venture to say that the majority 
of our readers are more or less interested in the means 
employed for grinding grain, and such, we know, will 
read with interest the following brief description of one 
of the best known portable mills made in this country, 
that of Mussrs. Munson Bros., of Utica, N. Y. 

This mill is adapted to a very wide variety of uses, 
and during the many years that it has been before the 
public there are few situations in which burr mills are 
ever used where the Munson Mill has not been used 
with satisfactory results. Our engraving shows one 
form of this mill, though they are made either to be 
driven by belt or gear, and with or without 
standards accordingly as they are to be driven from 
above or below the floor on which they rest. The 
long experience of the manufacturers has enabled 
them to construct forms of their mill suitable for 
every situation in which a burr mill is likely to be 
used. 

Among the points of excellence claimed for this 
mill may be mentioned the general construction of 
the mill, nothing but metal and burr stone being 
used for its various parts. Besides the solidity and 

‘ durability which are thus imparted to it, the manu- 
facturers take special pride in the workmanship 
which they put into the mill. So far as the various 
parts are concerned, they assert that virtual perfec- 

’ tion has been obtained as regards their construction, 
while these parts are so disposed as to give solidity 
to the whole structure. The improvements which 
are embodied in the mill as described above, have 
been made from time to time, and are the results of 
their observations as to the practical workings of 
the mill. The manufacturers are confident that the 
mill, in its present improved form, will commend 
itself to even greater popularity than it ever en- 
joyed heretofore. This improved portable mill is 
in use in a large number of mills and warehouses 
all over the country, and Messrs. Munson Bros. feel 
proud of the success and reputation which it has at- 
tained. As our readers are probably aware, the 
manufacturers of this machine are one of the old- 
est mill-furnishing houses in the country, and have 
for many years made a specialty of millstones and 
portable mills. Mr. E. Munson, of the firm, is a prac- 
tical miller and millwright, and the inventor of a num- 
ber of useful improvements relating to millstones, among 
which may be named Munson’s Patent Cast-Iron Eye 
and Mill Spindle, Tram Screw Oil Pot, etc., besides a 
machine for finishing millstones. The manufacturers 
believe that the experience they have had and the facil- 
ities at their command, have enabled them to construct 
a portable mill which will bear the closest scrutiny and 
the most rigid test, whatever use it may be put to. They 
will be pleased to give any desired information concern- 
ing it, and should particulars be wished that aie not em- 
braced in the above concise description, letters of in- 
quiry addressed to Munson Bros., Utica, N. Y., will 
meet with prompt response. 


We read of England getting part of her wheat supply 
from Australia, but we may well wonder what kind of a 
wheat-growing and wheat-exporting country the great 
island-continent can be, when we read of such a yield as 
is here described: Late advices from South Australia 
say: “A scanty wheat harvest has been in most cases 
gathered, and results were less than were anticipated. 
The returns vary from one to two bushels per acre 
average, and from nil to five bushels, the latter in only 
two or three cases. One farmer sold his whole crop of 
400 acres for sixpence per acre to a neighboring citizen, 
who found out he got small value for his purchase; 
others have turned their stock in on finding their crops 
_ not worth stripping.” This relates to South Australia 

only, and ina bad season, but it has to be added: that 
five bushels per acre is about the average yield for all 
the Australian colonies. 


THE BUFFALO TRIBUTE-TAKERS. 


The following is from an unidentified exchange: 

And now the elevator sharks of Buffalo are resorting 
to threats. They say that if the bill regulating their 
charges shall becomea law they will handle no grain. 
But, the same rule that has been judiciously applied to 
railroads can probably be enforced against elevators. 
When the New York fentral and Erie railroad com- 
panies set up a plea that they could not receive and trans- 
port goods because their freight handlers were on astrike, 
the courts decided that they must discharge their duties 
as common carriers. The excuse of the railroad mana- 
gers was much stronger than any that can be urged by 
the elevator companies. The embarrassment of the 


railroad companies was real, though not insurmountable. 
No embarrassment at all can be pretended by the eleva- 
tor companies; a refusal on their part to transact the 
business they were chartered to do can be attributed to 
nothing but spite. They have but thirty-eight elevators, 


by them to be-so even when they put the money it it. 
This outrageous imposition has been tolerated too long 
already. It must be stopped or the canals will soon be- 
come not worth maintaining at any cost. 


THE BUCKET SHOP SCHEME. 


The “bucket shops” are a constant center of curious 
interest, and while their ill-odor in the community gen- 
erally is hardly surpassed by that of the most discusting 
gambling dens of the city, they still thrive, and with 
now and then a misadventure their proprietors grow rich, 
while it is said that many of them are secretly backed 
by shrewd, successful business men whose secret morals 
are flexible to the chance of gain. “Swindling” is a 
common term applied to the operations of these shops, 
and one would suppose that a man going into one was 
liable to being fleeced in the same style as in one of the 
mock auction watch or cigar concerns. Such enormous 
swindles as that of the Flemmings, Kendalls, etc., who 
are all of the same class, give still more apparent 
evidence to the same effect. But although the honor 
of the men engaged in this business is not higher 
than that of the bare-faced swindlers, their busin- 
ess is based on a different system, looking to per- 
manency; to not becoming amenable to the charge of 
open violation of the law, and to a certain code of 
“honor among thieves.” 


“How do they make their money?’ This ques- 
tion has its answer in many forms of illustration 
as represented by the various classes of products 
dealt in and their special rules of trade, but the 
same principles are involved in all. The “ tickers” 
connected with the Board of Trade and Call Board 
give the actualfmarket prices of products and their 
changes from time to time; these are at once posted 
on blackboards and are the basis of the so-called 
“sales,” in reality, bets on the rise or fall of the 
market price. The temptation is here for persons 
of small means who can afford to put up on small 
margins, which, with the frequent sliding up and 
down by fractions of a cent of the market prices, 
are almost universally swept away into the chest of 
the proprietor, who backs all the bets. Suppose 
a man with some ten to twenty dollars, has been 
studying the price of wheat and believes the chances 
are in favor of its rising. He is allowed to buy on 
a margin of one cent per bushel and puts down ten 


dollars as such for 1,000 bushels of wheat at his own 
option, for which regular bills of sale are mace out. 


The shop’s charge is one-eighth of a cent, and the 
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valued nominally at $7,000,000, of which only one-third [deducting the one-eighth commission. 


are needed, involving the use of say $2,500,000 capital, 
upon which they can unquestionably clear a large net 
profit at the rates prescribed by the pending bill. There 
is no conceivable reason why canal commerce should be 
taxed to pay dividends upon capital not actively employed. 
The Buffalo Hxpress admits that there are “three times 
as many as are needed,” and says: “ Many elevators have 
been built for the purpose of compelling the elevator 
association to take them into the Association, and the 
consequence is that the number of companies in the as- 
sociation has become so large that double rates have to 
be charged in order that the parties to the poo] may make 
a fair dividend: Some ofthe elevators in the city have 
never turned a wheel for eight, ten, fifteen and even six- 
teen years, but they have, notwithstanding, regularly 
drawn their share of the profits. Those elevators which 
do the work of the port are allowed one eighth of a cent 
a bushel, and are willing to pay $1 per thousand for the 
business at that price. All they receive above one-eighth 
of acent goes into the pool, of which the working ele- 
vators get their share afterwards.” This is a damaging 
statement for the elevator ring. It is, in fact, an admis- 
sion that the prices are exorbitant for the service per- 
formed. There is nota shadow of reason in the claim 
that the owners of idle elevators should be paid anything 
out of the receipts from handling grain, and yet it ap- 
pears they obtain a pro rata share out of six-sevenths. 
“hat is to say, they are allowed to participate in the 
division of six cents whenever seven cents are paid into 
‘he pool. And they assert a right to tax canal traffic at 
heir discretion, in order to secure dividends upon capi- 
tal invested by them in perfectly useless property, known 


buyer’s margin is used up if there is a fall of seven- 
eighths per bushel. Should there be a rise and the 
buyer chooses to settle, he will be paid back his 
margin and the additional price on his 1,000 bushels, 
Lucky hits are 
being made from time to time by a few, but the rule is 
otherwise. The buyer may fail to require settlement on 
a small rise, the fluctuating markets will often drop sud- 
denly so as to cover his small margin, and the shop- 
keeper at once sweeps it up. It has been stated that 
these shops often keep tickers muffled and make false 
returns. This is not the case. There are said to have 
been instances in the history of these concerns 
when a large amount of margins had accummu- 
lated, so that a slight change of the market price 
would sweep a large sum at once into the shop’s coffers. 
By some means, in such a case the shop has succeeded 
in having a bid made for, say 10,000 bushels of wheat on 
the Board, which would cover the amount required, and 
this bid was ticked back to the shop as the market 
price. This was a complete swindle, and so shamefully 
exposed that it is said no concern would venture upon it 
again. These shops, as we have said, occasionally meet 
with misadventure and fail, but they are rapidly learn- 
ing a policy of foresight that soon replaces them on 
their feet, while their poor deluded victims, by the 
thousands, go on betting their small “margins” to be 
swept into the bucket shop coffers. 


The Chicago & Northwestern has given notice that 
seed corn will be carried over that road until June Ist 
free. If consigned to dealers at stations it must be in 
car load lots, and the dealer or consignee must give 
guarantee that it will be sold for seeding purposes; and 
at a price not exceeding 10 per cent. above cost per 
bushel. That is a generous and sensible order, and the 
farmer will get some benefit from it. 
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A NEW AUTOMATIC GRAIN SHOVELING 
MACHINE FOR UNLOADING CARS. 


We announced some time ago that Mr. Wm. H. Lotz, 
of this city, a well-known mechanical engineer who has 
devoted a large share of his attention to the construction 
of grain elevators and the devising of improved ma- 
chinery for the handling of grain, had invented a new 
device for shoveling grain in unloading cars. Through 
the courtesy of Mr. Lotz in furnishing the engraving and 
the kindness of a mechanical friend who has given the 
subject a good deal of thought and given us a succinct 
account of this device, we are able to present our readers 
with an illustrated description of this new machine. 
We cannot do better than quote from the manuscript 
before us, to describe the salient points of the machine 
in question: 

“ Heretofore in all such machines the hoist cope spool 
was loosely sleeved upon the line shafting and was in- 
termittently coupled therewith by a shifting clutch, 
With this device, however, ; 


such machines require con- iin! 
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stant attention and frequent 
expensive repairs, brought 
about in the first place by the 
wear and tear of the clutch 
oteeth; such clutches havin 
to be thrown in and out of 
gear once for each movement 
f the scoop, while the line 
shafting is running about 65 
revolutions per minute, and 
although cast with chilled 
faces, or having their faces 
lined with tempered steel 
plates, yet these teeth will » 
wear down to a bevel in a - 
short time, so as to uncouple \ 
of their own accord and in lp ~ 
consequence have to be re- S ; 
paired or refaced very fre- \\ sss 
quently. Another objection 
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has been that the spool was . iP. = i 


sleeved upon the line shaft- 
ing, which being continu- mf 
ously in motion, while the : 
spool is required to turn with 

such shafting only when if 
pulling the scoop, and during 
the intermediate time is 

either held stationary or 


fecting a machine that meets the requirements in every 
respect. The accompanying woodcut represents a dou- 
ble machine.* In this machine the spools are driven by 
paper friction wheels that are mounted upon the line 
shafting. Paper friction has come into general use for 
machinery which has to be stopped and started fre- 
quently, as for driving the bucket belt pulleys in grain 
elevators, and experience has proved that an iron pulley 
driven by a paper wheel will bring about hardly any 
wear, and that the paper wheel in starting will impart 
motion to the driven pulley gradually, thereby obviating 
the jerking movement which isso dangerous to ma- 
chinery. 

“The amount of frictional pulling force in the Lotz 
machine is regulated by adjusting a tension spring 
ina manner so that the spool will pull the desired load 
of grain, but will slip as soon as the scoop is brought in 
contact with a rigid obstruction on the car floor or door 
corner, so as to enable the shoveler to clear his scoop and 


pass over or by such obstruction, thereby obviating the 
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caused to turn in reversed 


direction to the motion of the 


shaft, there has been a con- 
stant wear upon the shaft and 
in the sleeve bearings of the A NEW 
drum, which was so great that after five years’ use the 
shaft section had to be renewed and the hubs in the 
spool bushed. Besides this with such a construction, as 
every mechanic knows by experience, it is very difficult 
to keep the bearing surfaces in a loosely-sleeved spool or 
pulley lubricated without a great waste of oil, there be- 
ing no chance for applying an oil cup. A further objection 
has been the frequent breakages of parts of the mechan- 
ism that throws the clutch in and out of gear, caused by 
the heavy strain with which the clutch teeth are locked 
together. The result of such a breakage was that the 
drum could not be stopped in any such instance until 
the hoisting rope had been snapped apart and other 
parts broken—and the breaking down in this way of a 
single machine will delay a whole train of cars, which 
being unloaded simultaneously, will have to wait until 
that single car has been emptied by hand shovels. A 
final objection has been the almost continuous breaking 
of scoops by the jerking and unyielding pull of ma- 
chines in which the hoisting spool is coupled by a 
clutch, such breakages being so frequent that in a 
medium size elevator the expense for repairs of scoops 
alone amounts to about a good millwright’s salary. 

“The frequent troubles with clutch machines were 
noticed by Wm. H. Lotz, mechanical engineer, while 
superintending the machinery for the several elevators 
he designed, and this caused him to commence in the 
winter of 1879-’80 (soon after the completion of Armour, 
Dole & Co.’s Elevator D), to design and experiment on 
constructing a machine that would overcome all of ob- 
jections and difficulties heretofore experienced, and 
after almost three years hard work he succeeded in per- 


AUTOMATIC GRAIN SHOVELING MACHINE FOR UNLOADING CARS. 
The automatic mechan- | located. These institutions not infrequently also furnish 


breaking of the scoop or rope. 
ism in the Lotz machines is perfect and easy, and there 
are no parts or movements in the machines that can 
readily wear or get out of order, or that will require close 
attention, and while a machine is not used none of its 
parts will wear or use up oil for lubricating. Besides, 
this machine makes no noise while operating it. 

“In case that by accident or negligence the automatic 
mechanism of the machine should become deranged no 
harm can come therefrom, since then a safety chain will 
wind up and will lift the spool to float loosely upon the 
paper wheels and the machine will stop. 

“This machine requires but a very light starting 
weight, which the shoveler will hoist while unwinding 
the rope from the spool, and he has no such friction to 
overcome as when the spool is sleeved upon the driving 
shaft that turns in the opposite direction from the spool 
while unwinding the rope. 

“All the journal boxes of this machine are in easy 
reach for lubricating, and if desired can be provided with 
self-oilers. The length of the pull of the hoist rope can 
be adjusted by a simple set screw and without unwind- 
ing such hoist-rope from the spool. 

“The advantages claimed are: First, The machine 
cannot get out of order, and is always ready to perform 
its work. Second, No wear and tear, and therefore no 
delays and expenses caused by breakage. Third, Great 
saving in scoop repairs. Fourth, Great saving in hoist- 
ropes. H%fth, Great gaving in lubricating material. And 
altogether it is claimed that the savings alone in the 
operating expenses of this machine as compared with 
any of the other machines still in the market will 


amount in busy times for oné double machine not less 
than ten dollars per month, not counting the damage by 
such losses of time as caused from breakage, which are 
done away with by using the Lotz machine.” 

This machine is secured by letters patent of the United 
States, dated Nov. 23, 1880 and Dec. 14, 1880, with later 
improvements yet to be patented. It is also patented in 
Canada, Eleven double machines of the above descrip- 
tion are set up in the new Rock Island Elevator A, near 
Twelfth street bridge in Chicago, where they can be seen 
in practical operation. A model of the machine will be 
in the National Exposition of Railway Appliances that 
begins in Chicago on the 24th day of May this year, 
where Mr. Lotz (being one of the Engineers’ Committee 
for testing iron and steel, and other materials), will b 
pleased to explain his machine. For further informa- 
tion either the Howarp Iron Works, of Buffalo, N.’Y., 
may be addressed, who are the sole manufacturers for the 
United States, or the inventor, Wm H. Lotz, Mechanical 
Engineer, Rooms 57 and 59 Metropolitan Bleck, Chicago. 


BANKS AND “CORN- 
ERS.” 


The Bankers’? Magazine in 
its number for March com- 
plains that the New York 
Legislative investigating 
Committee overlooked at 
least one aspect of “ corners” 
in the produce market, 
namely: The relation which 

GAG banks sustain to “ corners,” 
or to the men who are en- 
gaged in running them. That 
journal says: This feature of 
the cornering business has 
avery important bearing on 
the commercial and financial 
, soundness and prosperity of 
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United States east of the 

Rocky Mountains doing bus- 
iness enough to support a 
bank, which has not custom- 
ers who speculate in produce, 
their number varying largely 
by their distance from specu- 
Jative- centres’ and business 
relations with them. Such 
speculators are generally en- 
gaged in legitimate business 
in their own localities, in the 
conduct of which they are 
sustained by banks there 


the sinews for speculation, which in the larger cities, 
where cornering operations are carried on, many of the 
banks are heavily interested in the same way.” 

We assume the very probable hypothesis that the 
Bankers’ Magazine is thoroughly posted and is justified 
by facts in saying, as it does, that at times nothing 
stands between such banks and ruin except the solvency 
of the house or houses running the deals in these corn- 
ers. And that this was shown in the failure of Kenyon 
& Co., of Chicago, on the “long” side of the wheat deal 
last Spring, by whose failure a National Bank was also 
ruined. Our honest contemporary does not justify but 
deplores and reprimands the disposition of this class of 
banks to thus involve themselves. And here it may be 
remarked that on the subject of grain and produce spec- 
ulation the Bankers’ Magazine stands in the same rela- 
tion to banks as the St. Louis Willer occupies toward 
millers--that of earnest championship of their legiti- 
mate interests, and of faithful and fearless censorship as 
to their departure from regular lines. One minor differ- 
ence that while grain speculation by millers may be 
very dangerous to their own business, it is not likely to 
directly harm others, But the same conduct on the part of 
a bank is sure to involve other lines, while it is simply 
impossible, for one bank to fail without jeopardizing if 
not actually crushing other banks with its fall. Still, 
we doubt whether it is any more a perversion of its nat- 
ural business scope for a bank to engage in a wheat 
corner than it is for a miller. The offense is not so. 
heinous in the latter case, because in it there is not nec- 
essarily an abuse of trust, nor is a public franchise ben 
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and distorted for the sake of irregular gains. Nearly 
all banks of other than trifling importance are either 
characterized institutions under State statutes or finan- 
cial corporations under the National banking law. It is 
expected of them, and, in fact, it is even an implied con- 
dition of their delegated power and authority under the 
law, that they will nourish and encourage nothing but 
legitimate trade; that they will not employ their vast 
money influence to secure speculative’profits at the ex- 
pense and risk of regular businesses, as whose chief 
source of safety consists in stability and steadiness of 
values. Bankers are expected to Jend their aid to mov- 
ing crops, rather than cornering them, and to assist 
manufacturing interests, instead of locking up raw ma- 
terial or manipulating values of finished products. 
Hence to run banks for the benefit of speculators and 
cornerers who are doing their utmost to injure legiti- 
mate trade, derange the movement of crops and render 
extra-hazardous the great branches of manufacture, is to 
do exactly contrary te what isexpected of them. Gamb 
ling in the necessities of life is the last business to be 
tolerated in banks. The watchful and prudent conduct- 
ors of the Bankers’ Magazine evidently apprehend 
trouble from this phase of banking and say: ‘“ Without 
the aid of banks, corners could not be run. Their char- 
ters are derived from the people for-the benefit of the 
industrial and commercial classes who are being 
crushed under the juggernaut of speculation. The 
banks aiding and abetting “corners” are in the position 
of a faro bank, pure and simple. They ‘backthe game’ 
for these faro dealers in corn, wheat, oats, pork, lard, 
meats and cotton, and the public are the victims. This 
huge whirlpool has already encircled the commercial, 
financial and industrial interests of the country, and is 
drawing its prosperity in the vortex. This has as much 
to do with the growing depression as the shrinkage in 
values which has been going on for several months past. 
—St. Louis Miller. 


Conmunicaico. 


Elevator Building and Improvements in the 
West. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Thus 
early in the season the Southwest manifests considerable 
activity among her grain men. Messrs. G. B. Shaw & 
Co., at Cherryvale, Kan., are building a new elevator of 
large handling capacity, putting in a Victor corn sheller 
of about 1,000 bushels capacity per hour. Also a 1,500 
bushel Barnard & Leas’ separator. The business of this 
company here is managed entirely by M. R. Grant, as 
live, active, industrious and energetic aman as can be 
found anywhere, and a first-class fellow in every other 
way. With him, when there is any business at all, it 
must hum. The company is interested in both grain 
and lumber; their lumber trade is very large. S. A. 
Brown & Co. are also interested in the grain business, 
and think somewhat seriously of building an elevator at 
the same place in the fall. 

Geo. W. Scott is as busy as a bee on a nice little, new 
elevator at Edgerton, Kan., using the same kind of mach- 
inery as G. B. Shaw & Co. He is providing mostly for 
handling corn, as there is but very little wheat grown in 
his immediate neighborhood. B. F. Blake & Co., of 
Pleasanton, Kan., will undoubtedly build a new house 
later in the season. §. B. Pierson’s Sons are just about 
to commence to erect a 100,000 bushel elevator in con- 
nection with their newroller mill, built a yearago. Mr. 
8. B. Pierson died last fall and the business is now en- 
tirely in the hands of the boys, who are active and ener- 
getic young fellows and will unquestionably make it go. 
The “Shawnee Mill” folks have recently added a very 
fine brick elevator to their mill at Topeka, Kan. 

W. C. Henry, at Pawnee, Neb., contemplates building 
anew house this spring at the next town west of him. 
His Pawnee house was burned late last fall, and, although 
the winter following was very severe, with commendable 
energy he went to work and in a short time time had a 
new house ready to run, with which he has been doing a 
very heavy business ever since. There are large quan- 
tities of corn in that part of Nebraska, and it is good 
too. Gregg Bros., at St. Joseph, Mo., have a new house 
to build at Leona, Kan., or rather of rebuild, as it was 
burned a short time iid) If there should be a good 
crop through this country the coming season, there will 
be great activity among both grain and mill men. But 
it is of course most too early yet to say much about the 
crop. Yours truly, 2, James ABERNATHEY. 


WHEAT PRODUCTION AND HANDLING 
IN INDIA. 
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Attention has several times been calletl to the proba 
bility that Great Britain and France would at no distant 
day be chiefly supplied with wheat produced in Asia and 
Africa. Wheat has been called “the plant of civiliza- 
tion.” Grain certainly constitutes the bread of the most 
civilized people in the world, and as savage nations be- 
come civilized they engage in the culture of wheat. It 
is grewn more or less extensively in every country in 
Europe and America, and in nearly every portion of the 
world colonized by Europeans. The production of 
wheat has increased in Algeria and Tunis since their oc- 
cupation by the French. The English introduce the 
culture of wheat wherever they settle. Without doubt 
Asiatic Turkey constitutes one of the best wheat-produc- 
ing countries in the world. Means of transportation 
alone prevent the supplying of. most of the western coun- 
tries of Europe with wheat raised in the valleys of the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Wheat has been produced in 
India from the earliest historic period, and under British 
rule the production has constantly increased. The agri- 
cultural reports of the country are by no means complete, 
but it is believed that the present yield of wheat amounts 
to 240,000,000 bushels. The amount exported in 1879 
was only 2,170,631, but the amount sent abroad last sea- 
son amounted to 37,135,481 bushels. The general average 
yield is 12 bushels per acre, though by high cultivation 
and irrigation three times that amount has been raised. 

Col. Matteson, consul general of the United States, 
stationed at Calcutta, has made an official report to the 
department of state on wheat-growing in India and shows 
the probability of so large an increase in the future as to 
exert a powerful influence on the price of the grain in 
the leading markets of the world. He believes that, with 
the present antiquated methods, wheat is produced as 
cheaply in India as in the most favored portions of the 
United States, owing to the low price of labor, and that 
by the employment of machinery it may be produced 
much cheaper. The difficulty in competing with the 
United States is the cost of inland transportation. The 
wheat-producing regions are not gridironed by railroads 
as are those in this country, and improved earth-roads 
are almost unknown. The attention of the local gov- 
ernment has been called, however, to those matters, and 
immediate steps will be taken to provide means for trans- 
porting wheat across the country. An effort will also be 
made to reduce the cost of ocean transportation. 

In relation to the cost and method of cultivation and 
the facilities for handling, the report says: The latitude 
has but little influence on the wheat crop in India com- 
pared with differences in soil and mode of cultivation. 
The crop requires a great deal of moisture, hence irre- 
gation is of special importance, and various methods are 
employed for that purpose; the one destined to become 
a leading factor in the production of wheat is that of 
canal irrigation, which is now receiving the special at- 
tention of the general and local governments, and im- 
portant works are being made and projected for on exten- 
sive system of canalirrigation. One of these, the “Sirhind” 
canal, in the Punjab, has just been completed; it was 
built mainly by prison labor, is 502 miles long, and will 
irrigate 780,000 acres through 2,500 miles of minor 
channels. 

The wheat is sown in the autumn and harvested id 
March or April; it is usually sown in drills or rows, ann 
weeded like garden stuff, and in quantities not much 
larger than garden patches in the United Statés, but the 
agricultural population numbers nearly 200,000,000, and 
it is the aggregate of innumerable little units which in 
agriculture, as in everything else in India, brings the 
country into importance, and this fact is so closely in- 
terwoven with the whole social, industrial, and legal net- 
work of India that it bears a strong influence even upon 
the future question of Indian vs. American wheat, 

The Indian Agriculturist “ryot” can in no sense be 
compared to the American farmer, but rather to the late 
serf of Russia. He is a tenant on hard conditions, and 
is by custom and bigotry almost a fixture on the partic- 
ular spot of land where he was born; his farming is 
done on avery small scale and according to old methods, 
to which he clings with religious veneration; his wants 
are very few, and he endures poverty and even hunger 
with patience; he cultivates his patch of five to fifteen 
acres on shares for the landed proprietor, ‘“ zemidar,” 
who helds under rental to the government, and the better 
half of his gross income generally goes to the zemidar, 
the priest, “brahmin,” and the usurer in the form of 


rent, presents, offerings, and interest, and if he can net 
10 cents a day by his hard and hopeless labor, that will 
suffice for the most pressing wants of his household. 
His home isa mud—or bamboo—hut, his property a pair 
of small bullocks, a few cows, calves, and goats, a wooden 
cart, and a few brass and earthen pots, in all worth about 
$50, and his implements and tools are of the rudest kind, 
such as his ancestors used a thousand years ago; and 
yet he is making some progress under British rule, and 
finds his wants increasing, at at the same time better out- 
lets for his produce and better recompense for his labor, 
and, on the whole, is so independent on 10 cents a day 
that he will eat or store his wheat rather than sell it be- 
low a certain price. Of course he does not employ 
machinery in farming, but plows his land with a crooked 
piece of iron-pointed wood, harrows it with an instru- 
ment resembling a common ladder laid flat on the ground 
and dragged by the little bullocks crossways over the 
field; he sows by hand, reaps with a sickle, carries the 
sheaves home on his back or in his bullock cart, threshes 
them with a wooden club, or lets the cattle tramp out the 
grain, and cleans it by hand-winnowing. 

Under these conditions the ryot can afford to sell his 
wheat at the nearest market place, if within a day’s jour- 
ney of his home, for 50 to 60 cents per bushel; but when 
it does not bring that price, or very near it, he consumes 
his small supply or stores it in ahole under ground until 
a more favorable time shall come, and when it comes he 
sells very short and uses millet and inferior grains for 
his family subsistence, so that a great elasticity in the 
amount of surplus is constantly kept up by the countless 
host of the ryots themselves. 

And this same course will necessarily be pained in 
the main, for a long time to come, because the social and 
religious condition of the agricultural classes is such 
that it will take generations to make any material change 
among them. Then, again, the cutting up of the land 
into small patches to suit the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion and for irrigation purposes, the absence of roads 
and bridges, the want of strength in draft animals, the 
poverty of the people, and other reasons, make it impos- 
sible to farm on a larger scale and to use machinery, but 
even if all these objections were removed, the present 
cost of labor is too low even for the successful competi- 
tion of farm machinery, and it may be regarded as cer- 
tain that the cost of wheat as now produced is at, or near, 
the very lowest minimum, and when it does not bring 50 
cents a bushel to the ryot it will be consumed at home 
in lieu of other breadstuffs and the wheat area will be 
temporarily diminished. 

The faculties for handling and transporting grain are 
very poor. There are no elevators, no shipments in 
bulk, but all the grain must be put in bags, handled and 
carted by manual labor. The cost of ocean freight de- 
pends on the fluctuations of the general steamship carry- 
ing trade, and varies so considerably that exporters can 
make no definite calculations ahead, but are obliged to 
watch their opportunities from week to week and day to 
day. Nearly all the wheat exported goes through in 
steamers via Suez canal, and the time required for tran- 
sit to London is, from Calcutta thirty-five to forty days, 
from Bombay twenty-eight to thirty-three days, and from 
Kurrachee thirty to thirty-five days. While the wheat is 
exposed to the air during inland transit and storage at 
the seaport it is liable to serious damage by the weevil, 
an insect germinating in the grain itself under the in- 
fluence of heat; but when stored under ground it will 
keep in good condition for years, and even in the ship’s 
hold it is comparatively safe during the time required 
for transit. 


NEW YORK CANAL FUNDS. 


Now that the State of New York has ceased to derive 
a revenue from the tolls on the Erie or other canals, the 
question becomes of interest to her citizens as to how 
soon a special tax will be required for the maintenance 
of these canals, and in order to keep them up to their 
highest degree of efficiency. The exhibit of the condi- 
tion of the funds of the canals on March 1, showed 
credits, available and otherwise, in various funds, taxes, 
etc., amounting to about $1,466,000. From this amount, 
deducting something over half a million for the Sinking 
Fund, not available, and nearly an eighth of a million 
deposited in suspended banks, there remains $816,760 in 
the treasury, available for use in the maintenance and 
repairs of this canal, before any tax need to be levied 
for this purpose, 
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Geucral items. 


An English paper asserts that it costs as much to 
transport a bushel of wheat twelve miles on a turnpike 
road in England as from an American seaport across 
8,000 miles of ocean. 


Charles Clewell, of Catawissa, Pa., upon cleaning up 
an old granary on the premises lately occupied by his 
deceased father, found $700 in old gold and silver coin 
in a barrel of screenings. ' 


A workman employed in a Staten Island malt house 
slid down with 20,000 bushels of malt the other day and 
was landed in the top of a pine tree 150 feet away, from 
which he jumped to the ground in safety. It was hop 
skip and jump with him. 


Of late years Russian wheat has been controlled by | + 


speculators, to whom the cultivators of limited means 
are forced to mortgage their crops. These speculators 
adopt the dishonest method of mixing a high grade 
wheat with a low grade, and export it all as high grade 
So general and serious have these questionable practices 
become that a system of Government inspection is pro- 
posed as a remedy for the situation. 


The San Francisco Journal of Commerce has the fol 
lowing in regard to the crops in California: ‘“ The As- 
sociated Press reports the crops good in all counties save 
Colusa, Los Angeles, San Diego and Tulare, and even 
in those, rain within a fortnight will insure good crops. 
There is an increase in nearly every county, in the area 
of wheat and barley sown, of from 10 to 50 per cent. 
The stocks held are not large. With rain in two weeks 
we will have the largest crop ever known.” 


One of the board of grain inspectors at St. Louis said 
recently that instances had been frequent where corn 
which graded rejected in St. Louis had graded No. 2 in 
New York. He attributes the recent failure of several 
lots of corn shipped from St. Louis to Chicago to hold 
its grade here entirely to the desire of Chicago to do 
everything possible to injure St. Louis as a market in 
the first place, and in the second to a desire on the part 
of the operators here to keep corn from coming in. 


A deficient wheat harvest in the United Kingdom is 
now inevitable. So great, however, have been the im- 
ports of foreign wheat to meet this deficiency that the 
surplus supply of domestic and imported wheat and 
flour in Great Britain is now about 30,000,000 bushels, as 
against 10,000,000 or 12,000,000 bushels in previous 
years. The shortage in the European grain crops of 
next summer will, however, make a fair market for all 
of the remaining surplus of breadstuffs in the United 
States. 


People who regard the abolition of tolls on the Erie 
Canal as a sure protection of New York’s grain trade 
are making a great mistake. Undoubtedly Canada will 
make the Welland Canal free, and the competition of 
the St. Lawrence will be severer five years hence than 
ever before. Then, the development of Southern ports 
promises toopen a direct grain traffic between Europe 
and the South. The completion of the Southern Pacific 
Railway system is expected to make two, if not three, 
cities on the Southern coast ports for foreign steamship 
companies. The strife for the grain trade will continue 
fierce for many years, and, in order to maintain its con- 
trol, New York must be vigilant and enterprising. The 
exorbitant charges for storage and for transfers, both at 
Buffalo and in New York, must be reduced, if the grain 
trade of our city is to be secured from the attacks of our 
rivals, North and South.—W. Y. Mail and Hupress. 


The Chicago Grain Weighing and Transferring Com- 
pany are building an ingenious grain-weighing and 
transferring car, the machinery for which is being 
constructed by the Link-Belt Machinery Company. It 
consists of a 10h. p. engine and boiler, a link-belt ele- 
vator with buckets 30 inches long and 9 inches wide, 
having a total capacity of 8,000 bushels per hour. In 
transferring the grain from the cars of western roads to 
eastern-bound cars, it is delivered to the elevator by 
means of power shovels elevated to the hopper, where 
it is weighed and spouted back to the same elevator, 
which, by an ingenious arrangement of spouts, delivers 
the grain directly into the east-bound cars. By this im- 
provement a full car load of grain may be transferred 
from one car to another and correctly weighed in eight 
minutes, and at about one-half the cost of the old 
method. 


| transport. 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF THE WHEAT AND 
CORN CROPS FOR 1882. 


——_*%- 


” The Indicator, a New York commercial paper, has re- 
cently published a carefully compiled article on the 
wheat and corn trade of the country. In the past ten 
years, with the exception of one season, there has been 
a succession of heavy crops that have added hundreds of 
millions to the wealth of the country. Of wheat alone 
the estimated value in the past ten years has been $3,846,- 
507,998. The Indicator furnishes the following table, 
which shows the annual production and price per bushel 
of wheat from 1873 to 1882, inclusive: 


Price 

Year Bushels. per bu. Value. 

DEC PG RRR eS ERE Pet amas 281,254,700 $1 15 $323,443,005 
1 Ree Mp ere ey ae ae 309,102,700 94 290,265,640 
TS 75 aerate een nenne, 292,136,000 1 00 292,136,000 
1876 _. - - 239,356,500 1 03 300,062,690 
1877 -- 364,194,146 1 08 393,329,677 
1878-- -420,222,400 (se 326,435,104 
1879... -- -448,756,330 110 497,222,346 
TRO: io ceeate ses eneeeeectene 498,549,867 95 ~ 454,120,924 
198) SS eee ee 383,280,000 1 19 456.103,207 
IS PRS eS SoBe ae eras 502,789,600 1 00 502,789,300 


The increase in the corn crop of the United States has 
been something marvelous, under the rapid extension of 
our railway system in the west and the large immigra- 
tion from Europe. Probably no better illustration of the 
growth and development of the agricultural resources of 
the country can be found than in the yield of the corn 
crop, which has grown from 377,000,000 bushels in 1840 
to 1,625,000,000 in 1882, or over fourfold. In 1862 the 
value of the 533,000,000 bushels that year was only $181,- 
220,000. In 1872 the value of the 1,092,000,000 bushels 
raised that year was $425,880,000, while in 1882 it in- 
creased in quantity to 1,625,000,000, of a value of $9'75,- 
000,000. It is this record that has alarmed the grain- 
growing countries of Europe, whose crops are yearly 
growing more uncertain and of diminished value. The 


following statistics of the annual production of corn in 
the United States, the price per bushel, and the total 
money value from 1875 to 1882, inclusive, were prepared 
by the agricultural department at Washington, and are 
official for each year except 1882, which is partly esti- 
mated: 


Per bu. 

Year Bushels. cents. Value. 
42 $554.820,000 
=i 37 475,080.000 
36 483,480,000 
-1,¢ , 32 444,160,000 
154 38 588.240.000 
-717,000, 40 686,800,000 
poy RR ae ens Soe eae 1,195,000,000 64 764.800,000 
1862 22a ees eet wat eeee 1,625,000,000 60 975,000,000 


The Department of Agriculture estimates the value of 


the crop of 1882, taking wheat at $1 and corn at 60 cents 
per bushel at $1,477,788,300. The crop of 1881 is fixed 
at $1,220,903,809. It is apparent, therefore, that the 
country’s wealth has been augmented by these two cereals 
of the crop of 1882 by no less a sum than $1,477,788,300. 
These are two leading articles of production. Cotton 
follows closely upon the value of wheat, the export value 
of that staple amounting to $247,695,746 in 1881, and 
$199,812,644 in 1882. The above figures will serve to 
show how important good crops of wheat and corn are 
to the prosperity of the country, and gives point to the 
statements made by us some weeks ago, while No. 1 
wheat was selling at 97 to 98 cents per bushel in this 
market, that the grossly exaggerated reports of the crop 
and the persistent writing down of values by the daily 
and commercial press had cost the farmers of the coun- 
try many thousands of dollars, and enabled foreign 
dealers to secure heavy stocks considerably below their 
true value. 


A PROPOSED CANADIAN CANAL. 


It is stated that the representatives of the Ottawa Val- 
ley in the Canadian Commons and Senate will shortly 
wait on the government and ask for an appropriation to 
commence the construction of a large canal connecting 
the waters of Georgian Bay with the Atlantic sea-board 
via Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers. Surveys of the 
route were made by the old parliament of Canada, and 
papers are still in possession of the government. The 
original proposition was a ship canal, but the idea has 
been abandoned for the present, and the demand is fora 
canal to accommodate vessels drawing nine feet of wa- 
ter, with the erection of a large elevator on Georgian 
Bay. It is claimed that the great bulk of the North- 
western grain trade can be carried over the new route, 
thus effecting a great saving in distance and cost of 


Cate Patents. 


Issued on March 13, I883. \ 

GRAIN AND OrraL Drrer.—Richard E. Schroeder, 
Chicago, Ill. (No model.) No. 278,767. Filed May 
18, 1882. 

APPARATUS7FOR DRYING AND CLEANING GRAIN AND 
VENTILATING Burtpines.—Morrill A. Shepard, Lebanon, 
Ill. (No model.) No. 273,900. Filed Nov. 23, 1882. 

Issued on March 20, 1883. 

EnpiEss Bett Conveyor.—William R. Fowler, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., assignor, by mesne assignments, to Lewis 
J. Myers, same place. (No model.) No. 274,306.. Filed 
December 26, 1882. 

Be.tinc.—Edwin M. Cross, Syracuse, N. Y. (No 
model.) No, 274,280. Filed February 1, 1883. ‘ 

Car STARTER.—Theodore Soettbeer, New York, N; Y. 
(No model.) No. 274,399. Filed January 9, 1883. 

Pu.tuey.—George}] 8. Long, Hartford, Conn. 
model.) No. 274,349. Filed March 11, 1882. 

Issued on March %7, 1883. 

Macuinery ror Dumrine Bacs.—Erastus W. Scott, 
Wauregan, Conn. (No model.) No. 274,664. Filed De- 
cember 11,.1882. ' 

Car Starter.—Arra F, Clark, Boston, Mass. (No 
model.) No. 274,463. Filed September 16, 1882. 

Cocke Macurne.—John Lucas, Hastings, Minn. (No 
model.) No. 274,797. Filed May 16, 1881. 

Grain CLEANER.—John E. Cummins, Arlington Ky. 
(No model.) No. 274,468. Filed January 10, 1883. 

Grain ELEvATOR.—James B. Pelton, Frederick Co., 
Md., assignor of one-half to Dawson E. Hammond, 
same place. (Nomodel.) No. 274,817. Filed February 
13, 1883. 

Grain PURIFIER AND SEPARATOR.—Carl F. A. Gram- 
ke, Stettin, Prussia, Germany. (No model.) No. 274,-— 
589. Filed November 1, 1880. Patented in Germany 
July 25, 1880, No. 13,856; in France, September 22, 1880, 
No. 138,198; in Belgium, September 30, 1880, No. 52,- 
525, and in Austria, October 25, 1880, No. 29,790. 

Avuromatic Grain Merasure—John L. Mayer and 
Joseph Sutler, McLean County, Ill. (No model.) No. 
274,626. Filed October 19, 1882. 

Issued on April 3, 1883. 

Car STaRTER.—Lewis W. Hewett, New York, N. Y., 
and Sumner J. Leonard, Williamsport, Pa., assignors to 
William B. Shaw, Williamsport, Pa. (No model.) No. 
275,211. Filed May 2, 1882. 

Corn SHELLER.—George H. Pattison, Freeport, Ill. 
(No model.) No. 275,259. Filed December 30, 1882. 

Exuaust Fan.—Wright D. Smith, Detroit, Mich., as- 
signor of one-half to Miles C. Huyatt, same place. (No 
model.) No. 275,087. Filed December 8, 1882. | 

GRAIN CLEANER, SEPARATOR AND GRADER. William 
E. Wild, Candalara, Nev. (No model.) No. 275,104. 
Filed August 10, 1882. f 

GRAIN CLEANER, SEPARATOR AND GRADER.— William 
E. Wild, Candalara, Nev. ~(No model.) No. 275,105. 
Filed October 20, 1882. 


(No 


A NEW ELEVATOR LAW. 


The following bill was introduced-into the New York 
Legislature, and has passed the assembly by a large ma- 
jority: 

Src. 1. The maximum charge for the transfer of grain by 
means of floating or stationary elevators shall be as follows; For 
elevating, receiving, weighing and delivering, or for transterring 
grain from the hold of lake vessels or canal boats by means of ele- 
vators, the entire charge shall not in any case exceed three-fourths 
of a cent a bushel, and which shall include all the costs of what 
is commonly called trimming to the leg of the elevator, where 
grain is elevated out of or transferred from or out of the hold of 
any canal boat or vessel. ‘ 

Src. 2. Whenever the master or owner of any vessel, being 
either a lake vessel or canal boat, shall deliver its cargo alongside 
of any elevator, or warehouse, or structure used for the storing or 
transfer of grain, or alongside any wharf or dock to which such 
cargo was assigned, such delivery shall constitute and be a deliv- 
ery of cargo, and shall be subject to no charge whatever of any 
kind for unloading said boat or vessel, and such boat or vessel 
shall be exempt from any charge for harbor towing from and to the 
usual places of landing. s 


A CANAL ACROSS IRELAND. 


It is suggested by the Hreeman’s Journal that a canal 
from Dublin to Galway, Ireland, 100 miles in length 
would shorten the passage to America by a day and re- 
claim 1,000,000 acres of land. It is added that the sur- 
plus labor of the Island might thus be profitably em- 
ployed for years, and afterward settled on the reclaimed 
land. The cost of the undertaking is placed at £50,000,- 
000. The “only difficulty mentioned is that the Eng- 
lish government never would be induced to do anything 


|| big and really effective with regard to Ireland.” —s_- 
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CORNERS AND SALES OF MERCHANDISE | that grade without premeditation or in any way infring- 


FOR FUTURE DELIVERY. 


A paper read before the Senate Investigating Committee of the 
State of New York, November 27, 1882, by A. E. Orr. 


Gentlemen: A short time ago I received a written 
notification from your Honorable Committee, to the 
effect that at a future period I would be called upon to 
testsfy before you relative to the whole system of 
“ Making corners and dealings in futures, with reference 
to its effect upon commerce, and its influence upon the 
public welfare.” The letter concluded with the follow- 
ing paragraph: “This notice is given to you at this 
time that you may be enabled to collect such data and 
circumstances as you may wish to place before the Com- 
mittee when called upon.” I thank the Committee for 
giving me this kindly notice for preparation. I believe 
the question (because it is comparatively new) is much 
misunderstood by the press, the Legislature, and, indeed, 
I may add the whole community outside the large com- 
mercial exchanges and those immediately connected 
with them, in developing the business interests of the 
country. I beg, therefore, your permission to present 
my opinions in writing, with such practical illustrations 
as I can vouch for of my own knowledge, and afterward 
to answer any questions that my remarks may suggest. 

Your investigation may be classified under four heads, 
viz.: The system of creating corners; the system of 
dealing in merchandise for future delivery; the effect 
these systems have upon commerce and the public 
welfare; and what legislative action, if any, is necessary 
for the protection of the public good relative thereto. 

And first, corners. Corners may be divided into three 
classes: 1st. Accidental. 2d. Protective. 38d. Aggres- 
sive. 

“ACCIDENTAL CORNERS”? 

Are not numerous, but, under certain conditions of 
the market, may prove expensive to those who are un- 
fortunate enough to become their victims. They occur 
through failure of transportation *by lake, canal or rail- 
road; from fire or flood; and, where grain is the article 
contracted, through atmospheric influences. They may 
occur with the most conservative merchants, and are 
simply one phase of the many vicissitudes attendant 
upon mercantile transactions. Permit me, by way of 
illustration, to give you two examples of ‘accidental 
corners,” the first of which is partly hypothetical: 

In January, 188i, A had 16,000 bushels of “No. 1 
Northwestern wheat” in Duluth. It could not leave 
that port till the opening of navigation. At that time 
the value of such wheat in New York, for May delivery, 
was $1.28 per bushel, and A sold it to B for that price 
and option. In the month of March following the 
value had advanced, and B sold the same wheat to C at 
$1.39 per bushel. The opening of navigation that year 
was unusually late, and the wheat did not arrive in 
Buffalo till after: the middle of May—too late to be 
shipped by canal, as originally intended by 4. It was 
forwarded by rail upon the assurance that it would be 
in New York in ample time to meet A’s contract obli- 
gations. But accident delayed its arrival till the first 
day of June—one day too late for delivery under the 
contract. Meanwhile, the value of such wheat had 
fallen to $1.21 per bushel; the demand for it was véry 
moderate, and the stock in New York was exceedingly 
light, and held entirely by @. A, believing that his 
wheat would be in New York prior to the end of May, 
as promised by the railroad company, made no other 
provision for his contract; B, trusting in the ability of 
A to deliver the wheat which he had contracted to him, 
and which he would then deliver to 0, rested upon that 


faith, and @ stood ready to receive the wheat when 


tendered, although his contract price was 18c. per 
bushel greater thay the then market value. But the! un- 
expected failure of the railroad to deliver the wheat in 
New York on the last day of the month, caused a de- 
mand for 16,000 bushels of No. 1 Northwestern wheat 
from @, who was the only person who had any, and he, 
suspecting that it was only wanted so that delivery 
might be made to him, withdrew his wheat from the 
market absolutely, and the result was A was obliged to 
default upon B, and settle with him by the payment of 
lle. per bushel on 16,000 bushels, the difference between 
$1.28 and $1.89, which was the measure of his loss 
through inability to deliver to C, and a day or two after 
A-sold his wheat on the market at $1.21, the net loss to 
him being 18c. per bushel, or $2,880, because through 
the effect of an unforseen late spring and a railroad ac- 
cident, C had been able to corner the wheat market for 


ing the laws of commercial equity or morals. 

My second illustration deals with much larger quan- 
tities: As a rule, canal navigation closes about the first 
week in December of each year. It is estimated that 
shipments leaving Buffalo prior to the 15th or 20th of 
November will reach tidewater without obstruction from 
ice. In 1880 there was a marked exception however, 
winter coming so suddenly and severely that all boats 
leaving Buffalo on and after November 4th were frozen 
in the canal, and forced to remain there with their 
cargoes aboard, till the opening of navigation in the fol- 
lowing spring. The quantity of grain thus suddenly 
withheld from market amounted to from five to six 
millions of bushels, and as a large part of it had been 
sold for November or December delivery, it is not diffi- 
cult to understand the effect such a misfortune would 
have had upon prices had the stocks of such grain in 
New York been limited. Fortunately, this was not the 
case, and the disaster coming early in November, there 
was reasonable time to make provision for mawring 
contracts, without causing very serious loss, 

In both these cases the transactions throughout were 
legitimate, but the grain was as effectually locked up 
through accident, as if it had been withheld by design 
In the first example ( could not be condemned for re- 
fusing to sell wheat to A, which A intended should be 
given to B, and by B to C, at a much higher price than 
the then market value. It was C’s good fortune that A’s 
wheat failed to arrive in time, just as it would have been 
the good fortune of those who held grain in New York 
in 1880 if the sudden freezing of the canal had caused as 
sudden a demand to fill contracts, and thereby enhanced 
values, of which they would, according to mercantile 
usage, have had a right to take advantage. 


“PROTECTIVE CORNERS”? 


are simply what the name suggests. They are the re- 
sults of the acts of a merchant (or set of merchants) 
through the purchase of that which is forced upon the 
market to the injury of his business, and the deprecia- 
tion of his wares and merchandise. A has a store filled 
with cotton goods, which he has just purchased for his 
fall trade. He is waiting for his customers, but B comes 
forward and says to A’s customers I will sell a thousand 
cases of cotton at 20 per cent. less than A if you will ac- 
cept delivery next week. The immediate tendency of 
B’s offer is to depreciate the value of 4’s stock, and A, 
believing that his prices are reasonable, and that B has 
some sinister intent, or that B’s offer isa bargain, (no 
matter what his reasons, however,) buys them upon B’s 
terms and awaits delivery. But B, when he sold the 
cottons, did not have them to deliver; his object was to 
depress the value of 4’s cottons to a price below the 
price at which he had sold, then to purchase from A at 
a profit, and make delivery on his contract. Finding, 
therefore, that his first attack was not successful, he 
makes a second with a like result, then a third and 
fourth, and yet A, or some one else, stands firm and 
takes B’s cottons as fast as he offers them for future de- 
livery. Now the price at which B has sold the cottons, 
although quoted in the market reports, is not their 
actual market value. B has simply acted upon his 
opinion of the future value (whether legitimate or 
illegitimate it matters not) and that opinion is not bind- 
ing upon his purchasers. 

When, therefore, B’s contracts mature, if he comes to 
purchase of A, he (A) has just the same right to with. 
hold his cottons from B, as B had to offer his prospect- 
ive ones at a less price than A asked, and if B defaults 
on his contracts because of A’s refusal to sell, or because 
A asks a higher price than he (B) is willing to give, he 
must pay as damuge to 4 such difference as A can prove 
the market value to be, over and above the price at 
which B sold. This is both mercantile and legitimate. 

Protection of this kind, though sometimes resulting in 
“ corners,” is most essential to the agricultural and com- 
mercial interests of the United States. The more 
bountiful the prospective harvest, the more likely is 
such a pernicious system of aggressive attacks on agri- 
cultural products to obtain. Values have often been de- 
pressed far below the producing point befoie the crops 
have been begun to be secured, and if a protective check 
was not created by holding these bands of ‘ Commercial 
Pirates” to a strict account, and compelling the fulfill- 
ment of their contracts or the payment of corresponding 
damages, the result to the agricultural interests especi- 
ally, would be at times disastrous in the extreme. 

It is a common practice among farmers, indeed with 


many it is an imperative necessity, to postpone payment 
of taxes and store debts till after the harvest is gathered 
and a sale of part of the crops made. If, therefore, 
values at that time are depressed by promiscuous sell- 
ing for future delivery, without the prospect of the seller 
being held to astrict account, the loss to the farmer, 
who must realize to meet matured obligations, is very 
evident. 

Let me give you an illustration: A few weeks prior to 
harvest time, in one of those years of prospective plenty, 
a certain merchant chanced to be in Chicago. A raid 
upon the grain market was then in operation. Average 
prices for wheat and corn for future delivery had grad- 
ually been forced down from 15@20 per cent., and a very 
demoralizing state of commercial affairs was imminent. 
The merchant noticed that one of the leading operators 
in the raid had been a previous correspondent, and 
taking him aside on ’Change, cautioned him as to the 
result of his action. He pointed out the fact that the 
prices he made apparently current were much below the 
cost of production—that the farmers would withhold 
their grain, except where absolute necessity compelled 
them to sell, and that if he persisted, the result to him- 
self must be ultimate disaster. His answer was charac- 
teristic: “If the farmers won’t sell their grain,” said he, 
“we propose to sell it for them.” He and his followers 
did persist, and they did a deal of injury, but when the 
time came to make good their contracts, they howled 
against the wickedness of “corners,” and many of them 
failed. There never was a more just retribution; they 
had simply cornered themselves, and when they discov- 
ered this fact, prices had simply returned to legitimate 
values. 

A very large percentage of mercantile corners (so 
called) have their origin as above described, but they 
sometimes (although very seldom) degenerate into the 
3d class, viz.: “ Aggressive Corners.” While “ Protect- 
ive Corners” may be operated by a wise man (the buyer) 
on the one side, and a fool (the short seller) on the other, 
it needs a fool on both sides to operate an “ Aggressive 
Commercial Corner,” except where positive accident 
has overtaken the party concerned. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


OATS. 


The oat is one of the most valuable of our cereals, 
both as a food and because of its adaptability to almost 
all varieties of climate and soil. Botanically, the oat 
belongs to the genus avena, sativa being the common va- 
riety; but there are numerous others, among which are 
the Hungarian or Siberian, the Tartarian, the Chinese, 
and a short oat grown on the mountains and poor soils 
of France. Tradition assigns its origin to Central Asia. 
It was called by the Greeks “bromos.” The Romans 
probably obtained their knowledge of it from the Celts 
and Germans. The wide range of this grain is shown 
by the fact that there is found a downy oat grass in the 
ravines of the Sahara desert that furnishes food for cam- 
els. The value of the oat for food, both for men and 
animals, is proverbial. It contains some sixty parts of 
starch, and about eighteen of albuminoids and gluten to 
the 100. Its superiority as a food for cattle and horses 
has been thoroughly proven by experience. For human 
food it is prepared in the various forms of crushed oats, 
groats, pinhead oatmeal, and fine ground for cakes and 
porridge. Pinhead oatmeal, made from the best Ameri- 
can or foreign grain, boiled for two hours, and served 
with rich milk and a dusting of granulated sugar, is 
now a standard dish in our best hotels, and on the most 
fastidious private tables.. The value of this food for the 
production of muscle and force is well shown in its ef- 
fects upon the Northern Irish and Scotch peasantry, 
with whom it constitutes the principal article of diet. 
The oat crop of the United States was, in 1871, about 
256,000,000 bushels, on an acreage of 8,366,000. In 1880 
the acreage was doubled, and the product was about 
418,000,000 bushels. The ten years’ average yield was 
twenty-eight bushels per acre, and the average price 35 
cents per bushel. 


Two hundred people of Indiana county, Pa., have 
been speculating in grain. They had a sure thing of it, 
of course. But one minister, one deacon and twenty-two 
church members, now hopelessly bankrupt, are of the 
opinion that grain gambling on the sure-thing plan is 
awfully wicked, ten-fold more wicked, in fact, than they 
have ever before discovered it was.— Peoria Transcript. 
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Lenal Notes. 


Grain Consigned to Commission Merchant. 

If a commission man places the grain of his consignor 
in a warehouse, taking a receipt therefor, whereby the 
property in the grain is parted with by its loss of ident- 
ity and disposes of the receipt, and afterward fails to 
keep warehouse receipts for the same amount and grade 
of grain, it will not amount to a conversion of the grain. 
The only effect will be a bar to his charges for storage 
and insurance.—Bailey v. Bensley, 87 Til, 556. 


Dam Tolls. 


The United States Circuit Court at Chicago—Justice 
Harlan—decided the suit of Huse, Loomis & Co., against 
the Commissioners of the Illinois & Michigan canal, in 
favor of the canal board. The suit was brought by the 
complainants to recover tolls paid by them for the 
passage of their hoats through the locks and dams on 
the Illinois river, on the ground that these locks and 
dams did not help the navigation of the Illinois, but 
were impediments in the way of its use by their boats; 
and also that the imposition of tonnage duties under the 
name of tolls was-a violation of the ordinance of 1787 
for the government of the Northwestern Territory, and 
of that provision of the Constitution prohibiting any 
State from laying any duty on tonnage without the con- 
sent of Congress. Justice Harlan holds that neither the 
ordinance of 1787 nor the constitutional provision in re- 
gard to tonnage has any reference to rivers wholly 
within the borders of a State, but that the jurisdiction of 
the State in such case is complete. 


Shippers’ Rights in Iowa. 


Des Moines Correspondence: The board of railroad 
commissioners have decided a case of great importance 
to shippers in this State. Complaint was made to the 
board last October by the township trustees of Red Oak 
township in Montgomery that a combination had been 
formed of grain buyers in that county, who were pledged 
under penalties to ship all their grain and produce by 
the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad, the railroad 
company pledging itself to give members of the associa- 
tion special rates, or rebates net to be given to others 
outside of the association. The complainants set forth 
that this agreement is damaging to outside dealers, and 
prevents them from buying and shipping grain, as they 
cannot compete with the combination. The board, after 
getting all the facts on both sides, say the case comes 
within the law of 1878, creating the board of railroad 
commissioners, and which provides that rates of trans- 
portation shall be alike to all persons under like condi- 
tions and circumstances. That this combination is 
given an advantage over other shippers they should not 
have; that it is the duty of the railroad company to give 
all persons the same rates for car load lots of the same 
kind of produce or goods, in the same line of business— 
that is, one elevator man should have the rates as another 
elevator man; one side track loader as another side track 
loader; and side track loaders the same as elevators; 
one merchant as another merchant in the same line of 
trade, etc. The board recommend the adoption of this 
rule in conformity with the intent of the statute. 

An Important Decision as to the Control of the 
Board over its Membership. 


The following decision was rendered by the Illinois 
Supreme Court on-March 29, involving the controversy 
growing out of the July Wheat Deal: _ 

A. M. Wright vs. Board of Trade. This was a bill for 
an injunction filed by appellants in the Superior Court 
of Cook County against the Board of Trade of Chicago. 
The object of the bill was to restrain the board from 
proceeding to try appellants and suspend or expel them 
from the privileges as members of the board. No pro- 
ceedings had been commenced, nor did they allege that 
any would be, but they allege they fear such proceedings 
might be instituted at a future time. A temporary in- 
junction was granted. 

The Board of Trade appeared and moved the Court to 
dissolve the injunction, which was done, and the bill 
dismissed. The case was then removed to the Appellate 
Court, where, on a hearing, the judgment of the Superi- 
or Court was affirmed, and appellants bring the record 
to this Court and urge a reversal. 

The Board of Trade was incorporated by an act of the 


General Assembly on Feb 18, 1859. It incorporated the 
then existing Board of Trade, and confers on it the fran- 
chises and powers to sue and be sued, plead and be im- 
pleaded, receive, purchase and hold not exceeding $200,- 
000 worth of property, and to sell the same; also, to 
make rules, regulations, and by-laws such as the body 
might think proper and necessary for its government, 
not contrary to the laws of the land. 

The sixth section provides that the body shall have 
the power to admit or expel such persons as it may see 
fit, in the manner to be prescribed by the rules, regula- 
tions, and by-laws of the corporation. To constitute 
and appoint committees of reference and arbitration, 
and committees of appeal, who shall be governed by 
such rules and regulations as may be prescribed for the 
settlement of such matters of difference as may be vol- 
untarily submitted for arbitration by members of the 
organization or other persons not members. 


There is no pretense that such rules, regulations, and 
by-laws have not been made, nor that such committees 
and tribunals have not been provided. Nor is it claimed 
that any act has been or will be done contrary to the 
rules and regulations of the body. But it is insisted 
that after appellants had sold large quantities of wheat 
for future delivery the officers and members of the board 
“ cornered” the market. That by combination the wheat 
in market was all purchased and the price inflated large- 
ly above its value for any purpose, and appellants were 
thereby prevented from purchasing wheat to fill their 
contracts, and on failing to do soa committee was ap- 
pointed to determine the price of wheat in the market 
on the day of delivery; that it found and fixed the price 
at $135 per bushel when its true value was not more 
than $1 per bushel. 

It is also alleged that the President of the organiza- 
tion, being interested in the price that should be fixed, 
declined to appoint the committee, but it was appointed 
by the Vice President; that he had a like interest in the 
fixing of the price on which the settlement should be 
made on the contracts of appellants and all others simi- 
larly situated. 

The charter undeniably confers the powers the bill 
alleges appellants fear will be exercised, and which they 
agreed might be exercised when they became members 
of the board. It was no doubt intended when these 
powers were granted that the corporation should have 
full power to govern its members in all of their dealings 
with each other on the board, and the power was con- 
ferred that all such disputes might be speedily settled 
by its own tribunal without the delay and expense of 
litigation in the courts. Hence it was authorized to es- 
tablish tribunals of its own to avoid litigation and for 
the prompt and speedy settlement of disputes among its 
members. One of the prime objects of its creation was 
to exercise this power. Nor has the power been con- 
ferred upon the courts, but by granting it to the corpo- 
ration it clearly follows that by implication the power 
was withheld from the courts. 


This is not a business or moneyed corporation. It 
has no stock. It declares no dividends, and is not de- 
signed to make gains and profits. Its purpose is to reg- 
ulate and control its members in the buying and selling 
commodities on ’Change; to compel them to submit to 
the rules of the board prescribed to regulate their busi- 
ness transactions with each other. The body has in its 
preamble to its rules and by-laws defined its purposes: 
“To promote uniformity in the customs and usages of 
merchants; to inculcate principles of justice and equity 
in trade; to facilitate the speedy adjustment of business 
disputes; to acquire and disseminate valuable commer- 
cial and economical information, and generally to se- 
cure to its members the benefits of co-operation in the 
futherance of legitimate pursuits.” Thus to become a 
member is to enjoy these privileges and advantages on 
the condition of submission to the government, rules, 
and regulations prescribed by the body. A member can 
not enjoy and demand the privileges and deny the pow- 
er of the company to govern and control his acts under 
the charter and rules and regulations it may prescribe. 
The company have adopted its rules and appellants have 
violated them and now seek to enjoin the association 
from enforcing its rules, They have received the bene- 
fits of the privileges and demand like privileges and 
benefits in the future, and yet seek to be exempted from 
the power of the organization to control or discipline 
them as it may all of its other members. If they may 
do this why may not any other person resort to a court 
of law to compel his admission and retention as a mem- 


ber without the slightest conformity to its rules*or liabil- 
ity to have them enforced against him? But appellants 
charge that the members of the board “ cornered” the 
market and did other iniquitous acts, and by implica- 
tion that the officers were parties to these unjust and il- 
legal proceedings. If the officers and members of the 
organization have committed crime in violating the 
criminal laws of the State, let them be criminally prose- 
cuted, and be punished; or, if the corporation is being 
used for criminal, iniquitous, and fraudulent purposes, 
it has forfeited its charter, and in a proceeding for the 
purpose, on the fact being found, it would be ousted of 
its franchises. 

It is a matter of surprise that honest, fair and upright 
business men should regard it so high a privilege to as- 
sociate and transact business with men of the character 
appellants describe as the members of the board. If guilty 
of what they are charged it amounts to a combination 
for the perpetration of fraud and iniquity. Instead otf 
inculcating the principles of justice and equity in trade, 
it is defying these principles and practicing flagrant in- 
justice if the allegations of the bill are true. 

The question presented by this rceord is by no means 
a new one in this court, and we had supposed it was set- 
tled. It is true that in some of its immaterial facts thig 
case differs from the numerous cases we have heretofore 
considered and determined. Nor were these cases has- 
tily or inconsiderately determined. In each of them 
the questions were fully and ably argued by counsel and 
on mature consideration solemnly decided. 

In the case of the People, ex rel Page, vs. The Board 
of Trade, 45 Ill. 112, we simply held that body had the 
power under the charter to expel a member. We, in 
that case, did not consider the power of the courts to in- 
terfere with or deprive the body of control of such char.’ 
ter right. That was for a writ of mandamus on appli- 
cation of Page to compel the board to restore him to the 
rights and privileges of a member from which he had 
been expelled. 

The next case was that of Fisher vs. The Board of 
Trade, 80 Ill. 86. It was a bill in chancery like the case 
at bar for an injunction to prevent the corporation from 
carrying into effect a sentence of expulsion which had 
been pronounced by the tribunal prescribed by its by- 
laws against Fisher. An injunction was refused by the 
court below, and this court affirmed the decree on the 
ground that chancery was powerless to afford the relief 
sought, even if the board had erred either on the merits 
or acted in a case without jurisdiction. 

In the case of the People, ex rel. Rice, vs. The Board 
of Trade, 80 Ill. 134, on a mandamus proceeding to com- 
pel The Board of Trade to readmit Rice to the privileges 
of the organization from which he had been expelled, 
the writ was denied. The relicf was refused on the 
ground that the board was a voluntary organization; ~ 
that a property right was not involved, and that the 
charter conferred full power to expel; that each mem- 
ber on being admitted had pledged himself to stand to 
and abide by the rules and regulations of the organiza- 
tion, and the courts would not interfere in such cases. ° 


_ Inthe case of Baxter vs. The Board of Trade, 83 IIl., 
146, a bill was filed to restrain The Board of Trade from 
preventing the complainant from the exercise of the 
privileges of membership, although he had been ex- 
pelled under-its rules and regulations. It was held that 
acourt of chancery had no jurisdiction to afford the re- 
lief sought. Then came the case of Sturges vs. The 
Board of Trade, 80 Ill., 441. That, like this case, was a 
bill for an injunction to prevent the body from trying 
and expelling complainant from its privileges. The bill 
there alleged in substance the same grounds relied on. 
in this case. It was there held that, under the rule an- 
nounced in Baxter’s case, supra, the bill would not lie. 


Thus it has been that this tribunal has solemnly deci- 
ded that a court of chancery cannot entertain a bill for 
such a purpose in these cases, Again, in the case of 
Robinson vs. Yates City Masonic Lodge, 86 IIl., 598, we 
refused to interfere on the grounds that the lodge was a 
voluntary association, and not organized for pecuniary 
profit, and that the body must be left to enforce its by- 
laws. In that case we referred to Rice’s case, supra, as 
governing that case. 

This doctrine of this court is supported by the ad- 
judged cases of other tribunals of respectability. See 
Gregg vs. Mass. Med. Society, 111 Mass., 185; Barrows 
vs. Mass. Med. Society, 12 Cush., 402; Attorney General 
vs. Talbot, 8 Atky., 662; Phillips vs. Bury, T. B. 346; 
Attorney General ys. The Foundling Hospital, 4 Brown’s 
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Ch., 165; Whiston vs. Dean of Rochester, 9 Hare, 582. 
Other cases might be cited supporting the same doc- 
trine. There are cases holding a different doctrine, as 
well British as American, but the cases are complicat- 
ing, and we regard the doctrine of this court better sup- 
ported by reason, and are not disposed to overrule our 
decisions simply to conform to decisions announcing a 
different doctrine. The decision of the Appellate Court 
must be affirmed. Opinion by Justice Walker. 


CEREALS IN FRANCE, GREAT BRITAIN 
AND RUSSIA. 


/ 


The Department of State gives the results of its en- 
quiries, sent by circular to the various United States 
Consuls, as to the world’s production and consumption 
of cereals, in its report of November, 1882. The wheat 
production of France during the past ten years has 
decreased from 342,780,000 bushels in 1872, to 274,700, 
000 bushels in 1881. The product of all the cereals in 
France, and acreage in the years named as follows: 
82 — 1081 


t sta . oy 
CEREALS. Area sown. Yield. Area sown. Yield. 
Acres. Bushels 
17,197,000 274 700,000 
991,000 * 17,046,000 
4,392,000 67,336,000 
2,530,000 49,805 000 
az 5 8,587,000 219,191,000 
Dgiwaont ed cts 1,679,000 30,161,000 1,561,000 30,116,000 
Maize and Millet... 1 726, 000 82, 067,000 000 =: 1,623,000 ~—-25, 541,000 
i es 87,119,000 804,624,000 36,881,000 683,735,000 


This statement shows a decrease in the acreage and 
production of French cereals in ten years of 238,000 
acres, and of 120,889,000 bushels. The estimated acre- 
age and production of 1882 was considerably greater 
than in 1881, viz: Wheat, 17,873,000 acres and 328,307,- 
000 bushels; maize and millet, 999,000 acres and 28,435,- 
000 bushels: rye, 4,542,000 acres and 79,673,000 bushels. 

The exports and imports of cereals into France for 
the years 1881 and 1880 were as follows: 


1871 ——— 1880. ——T 

Exports Imports. Exports. Imports. 
“bush — 364,000 37,323,000 884.000 74,516,000 
2,219,000 "235, 000 4,213,000 1,544,C00 
249,000 1,157, 000 647,000 13,766,000 


Mo tals nc, -4-- 2,832,000 38,715,000 5,744,000 89,826,000 
The increase in the foregoing imports is no greater 
than the usual change in the’ trade, as the following 


statemnt will show. 
Imports OF WHEAT. 
Increase 
and decrease 


1871. 1880. in ten years. 

DRUEHIA ~~ ---= =---2--- bush. 14,917,000 11,906,000 —3,011,000 
United States....-------- 3,066,000 45,780,000 +42,714,000 
- 5,012,000 1,113,000 —3,899,000 

--- 4,431,000 984,000 Ss 447, "000 

-- 2,996,000 1,558,000 i, 438, 000 

--- 1,650,000 984,000 — 666, 100 

Algeria ---- aes 145, 000 3,442,000. +2,297,000 
Baietralia.. -.2.-.---2.---)  vewene 2,434,000 2,434,000 
Sa 1,293,000 1,293,000 

490,000 1,327,000 +837,000 

2,118,000 1,388,000 {—730,000 

W408:000' 1)» etn. 22bae 

OIA = re 37,323,000 72,209,000 34,886,000 


« The increase in the imports of wheat from the United 
States was about 8,000,000 bushels more than the total 
increase of imports. While there is a decrease in the 
imports from Russia, Turkey, England, etc., India and 
Australia appear conspicuously on the field. There was 
an increase in the import of rye into France in this ten 
Russia furnishes one-half 
and the United States, commencing in 1879, follows in 
the supply of rye. Of Indian corn there was imported 
into France in 1880, 13,766,000 bushels, an increase in 
ten years of 12,609,000 bushels. This increase is wholly 
from the United States.. It is only since 1877 that the 
French have learned the value of corn for feed and dis- 
tillery purposes. With an increase of knowledge as to 
its food qualities, no special limit can beset to its con- 
sumption. Russia, Turkey and Roumania are the other 
principal countries from which France obtains her 
Indian corn. 

The consumption of foreign cereals in the United 
Kingdom surpasses that of any other in the world, and 
the greater portion is supplied by America, The fol- 
lowing table presents a statement of the crops of Great 


Britain at different periods during the ten years includ- 
ing 1881: 

Descrierion oF Crops. _ 1872. 1873. 1880. 1881. 

Cultivated area_..-acres 31,003,137 31,102,620 32,101,909 32,211,512 

CorN Crops. 

3,598,957 3,102,620 2,909,438 2,805,809 

2 316,332 2,335,913 2,467,441 2,442,334 

2,705,837 2, 676, 227 2,796,905 2,901,275 

66,875 51,634 40,781 41,567 

524,005 586,561 426,667 440,201 

361,545 318,213 234,470 216,790 

9,573,551 9,573,928 8,875,702 8,847,976 


An advance abstract of the agricultural statistics of 
1882 shows the wheat acreage to be 3,003,915; oats, 
2,838,815, and barley 2,255,139 acres—a gain of 7.1 per 
cent in wheat, and a loss of 2.8 per cent in oats, and ‘7.7 
per cent in barley, as compared with 1881. The increase 
in wheat acreage was a surprise, as the last seven bad 
years of English agriculture fell most heavily on wheat 
growers. An English leading writer doubts the wisdom 
of this increase in view of the boundless and exhaust- 
less wheat-growing lands of the American continent, 
and the increasing capabilities of India, that promise to 
flood the European markets. It is feared that the in- 
crease of wheat acreage is in many cases in lands un- 
profitable, save under the most favorable circumstances 
and will only lead to anxiety and loss. The re-arrange- 
ment of the malt tax has been the supposed cause of the 
decrease of the barley acreage. The wheat acreage dur- 
ing twelve years has been reduced about 25 per cent. 
The highest point was reached in 1869 with 8,981,980 
acres under wheat; the lowest in 1881 with 2,967,059 
acres. The quantities and yield of each cereal in Great 
Britain, for the past ten years, were as follows: 


WHEAT, 
1872 -bush. 88,320,000 | 1877 ----. bush. 73,062,000 
1873 91,750,000 1878 101,460,000 
1874 55,008,000 


118,823,000 | 1879 

1875 80,822,000 | 1880 79.590,000 
Cel eRe 84,248,000 | 1881 ._....-..-.- 77,954,000 

BARLEY a 
IAN CTAROCACTCAGC 2. seeee een es anna eee e Ee aeer ces son ears eee 2,680,378 
‘Avveragelyield per'acres ios 2-5-2 8aenssaae aeons cca bush. 36 
Average PROGUChLON cesarean ere eee e eerie ae ee «© 96,493,608 

OATS 


ANGEATO ‘ACTORSC 8 as wwes «inns ans 5 ane nee sme wae nane ss neese 4,196,226 

Average yield per acr -.- bush. 45 

Average PcOdNetionee.— ssi, soe cesemetnes ete “© (201,418,848 
RYE. 

AVETROO: ACLOAVO. IJ auenssec sels nan sanssacawewe 4 cacseaa ana 61,880 

Average yield per acre... bush. 32 

AVeraye Prog uciON .- u-s saan sooner sa wescce nas as es 1,980,160 


There are no official statistics taken in Great Britain 
of the total amount of grain produced, only as the re- 
turns of sales show the probable quantities, which 
Consul General Merritt has carefully used. The stand- 
ard average yield of wheat is 2914 bushels per acre, 
against only 12.4 in America, bearing testimony to the 
high cultivation of the land and the skill and labor of 
the English farmer even under discouraging circum- 
stances. With a wheat acreage twelve times greater, 
America does not produce six times as much’ wheat. 
Herein lies a lesson that may be of future value. The 
United Kingdom is pre-eminently an importer of bread- 
stuff. The following table gives a statement showing 
the total quantities and values of cereal imports into the 


United Kingdom during the years mentioned: 

——— 1872, ——— 1881 —_-—___, 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 

Wheat...-- bush. 7B, 469,000 $127,532,000 106,676,000 $153,448,000 
Barley - so 2a4 eo 3,000 30,144,000 16,531,000 19,795,000 
Oats - -- 21,230,000 30, 447,000 19,280, 000 18,380,000 
Maize S 45,789,000 42,296,000 62,496, 000 50,652,000 
Rye.... AEBICOO WA A Meee 2 31\400,000: aa mee ena: 
Other grain. .24.5  scen2<-5 9,011,000 8,377,000 
Wlourys- 2204s “aah Pein se. 20,056,000 45,306,000 
Wotals.te- 22 174,006,600 259,486,000 236,383,000 $296,158,000 


The increase of imports of wheat, corn and flour is re 
markable. The wonder is that any country can consume 
so much foreign breadstuffs, and that she can pay for 
them and still be prosperous. The following table gives 
the cereal imports into Great Britain for the years named 
from the United States, with the total imports from all 


countries in 1881: 


IMPORTS FROM THE UNITED SsTATES. 
Total avert: 
1881. 


ARTICLES. 1870. 1874, 1881. 
$27, eee 000 $68,735, 000 $97, Hee 000 $152, 930, 000 
000 90,000 6,000 19,775,000 
See ee ee eS oT 000 18,376,000 
a aah ern 140,000 383,000 
272,000 685,000 937,000 3,873,000 
29,362,000 27,389,000 36,061,000 50,505,000 
2,995,000 14,125,000 29,014,000 45,741,000 
aecae 20,000 369,000 5,000 
48,000 66,000 116,060 118,000 
Motels oeecean= $60,313,000 $111,110,000 $173,286,000 $291, 306,000 


The following table shows the imports of wheat into’ 
Great Britain from principal countries during the years 
1872 and 1881: 


Whence Imported— 


Increase 


1872. 1881. and decrease. 


Riussig'sl oe segs tas one bush. 33,331,000 7,555,000  —25,776,000 
United States_- 14,600 67,356,009 52,756,000 
Germany 2,538,000 —4,722,000 
Mranegidead-bene-n awe soca 12,000 —2,318,000 
1a) ee eee eee ee ee 2,000,000 — 2,388,000 
Cana Giese see said cabaeeee eas 5,391,000 +2,155,000 
Gillhzs 5 aaron ee eee = 2,051,000 —640, 

Mndias tees 13,736,000 113,435,000 
Australia 6, 183, 000 15,245,000 


Besides the increase from the United States, the in- 
crease from India during the above period is noteworthy. 
Russia seems to have fallen out of the competition. 
British India and Australia are our future competitors 
in the foreign wheat trade. 


The imports of Indian corn into Great Britain from 
principal countries during the years named were as fol- 
lows: 

Principal Countries— 1872. 1881. 


United States bush 13,089,000 44,465,000 
6,671,000 2,818,000 

3,073,000 946,000 

1,333,000 12,151,000 

795,000 1,413,000 


With the exception of Reninania the United States 
has a monopoly of the corn trade of Great Britain, 
From the various statements in this report it appears 
that the United States supplies Great Britain with near- 
ly one-half its total imports of foreign food. Until with- 
in a few years Russia was regarded as the principal 
source of the supply of grain to the European markets. 
This has wholly changed, and she isenow utterly over- 
whelmed by American competition. The causes, wheth- 
er in misgovernment or in the hopelessness of the strug- 
gle, may not be easy to find. The Russian agricultural 
statistics are very irregularly attended to by government 
officers, and these estimates are based on the account of 
seed sown, calculating 87 bushels to 2.7 acres. The fol- 
lowing table gives the annual cultivation of cereals in 
European Russia, Poland excepted, thus estimated: 


Wheat— Estimates by Commission, 

Wintel aacscteaosasae as enee c=) oa vane eae 6,126,300 

SMI oa cae gee bebe canes acme 20,764,890 
—— 26,891,190 
RYO ecu enh seecan acted LsteavacncaWauet cue Seeeancoee 64, 963, 080 
PARE Seba saeco penta aces aac tiaad Saee UR eee oe ae see tee 32 382, 450 
BALTIC yee ae cee cae ee eee See ae we oes antes rea ene 12/201,300 
BAG WHC8U) eee ee aae eon eaaeacew amen ace ase aes mee eee 11,318,400 
Oilers Cereal aie ase ta ee anon stews naeene 10,530,000 
Culltivatedtland):- 22.232 25s. (oc neice mete take eae 158,286,420 
Uneultivated.c- so asses Pe ae pene. Seocae sees 80,214,300 
OLS) SCFCS See tes perean esas ace tase Sak canenaae sae 238,500,720 


The yield of various cereals in Russia and Poland, ex- 
clusive of the Don Cossack Districts, reduced to bushels 
was in the years named as follows: 


1870. 1871. 1873. 1874. 
Wihents 222.5. -- 214,141,800 178,785,000 157,562,800 249,197,000 
Rye s.) 4 609,783,000 579,588,200 614,231,600 700,100,600 
Oats. e525 ee 6,235,000 396,847,600 464,626,400 467,503,200 
Barley... -s52.2-- 1275368, 000% —108,990;400'7 5) NTL ETRE Shy ORs sss 
Buckwheat. ...- 103,267,000 0,286, 200s eo eines Sd oe i eee seats 
Other cereals... 96,396,000 1,394,556,400 281,584,200 270,918,000 
Totals_-.-1,737,192,800 1,394,557,800 1,518,005,000 1,687,718,800 
1875. 1877. 1878. 
145,875,800 246,285,400 293,702,600 
544,115,400 626,243,400 709,583,600 
397,636,400 492,437,400 537,625,200 
234,412,800 312,202,400 301,118,600 
TOtAlS ane cccsuaxn=5== 1,322,040,400 1,777,168,600 1,742,030,000 


The following tabulated figures are the totals for the 
years 1876-1880, of the exports of Russian cereals: 


1876. 1877. 1878. 1880. 
Wheat ...-..-.---- 58,571,798 50,217,918 100,142,472 35,607,917 
Rye.....-........-46,814,309 57,984,897 58,063,772 33,611,172 
Maize: senae 2;185,440 -2,911.948 5,790,213 8,218,935 


The decrease in the exports of wheat and rye is note- 
worthy, while there is a large increase in the exports of 
Indian corn; showing that the Russian farmer finds in 
corn a more satisfactory article for competition with 
America in the world’s markets than any other cereal. 


THE WORLDS’ HARVEST DATES. 


JANUARY.—Harvest is ended in most districts of Aus- 
tralia, and shipments have been made of the new crop. 
Chili, New Zealand, Argentine Republic. 

Frpruary.—-Upper Egypt, India. 

Manrcu.—Egypt, India. 

Aprit.—Coast of Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, India, Persia 
Asia Minor, Mexico, Cuba. 

May.—Persia, Asia Minor, Algeria, Syria, Texas, Flor. 
ida, Morocco, Mid China, Japan, Central Asia. 

Jouny.—California, Oregon, Southern United States, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Hungary-Turkey, Roumelia, Dan- 
ube, South Russia, South of France, Danubian Princi- 
palities, Greece, Sicily, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Carolina, (North and South,) Tennessee, 
Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, Colorado, 
Missouri. 

Juty.—Southern, Eastern and Middle English Coun- 
ties, Oregon, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, New England, New 
York, Virginia, Upper Canada, France, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, Russia, Poland. 

Aveust.—United Kingdom, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Manitoba, Columbia, (British,) Lower 
Canada, Hudson’s Bay Territory, Denmark, Poland. 

SEPTEMBER.—Scotland. England—Hops and Roots. 
America—-Maize. Athabasca——Wheat, Barley, etc. 
Sweden, North Russia. France—Beetroot, buckwheat. 

OctosER.—Scotland. America—Maize crop. France, 
Germany—V intage. 

NovEMBER.—Australia (North,) Peru, South Africa, 

DrEcEMBER.—Australia (South,) Argentine Repulic, 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has a large circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known 
upon application. 


Vol. 1. No. 10. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


THE CHICAGO CALL BOARD. 


The contest now going on between the Pro- 
vision, Grain and Stock Board, usually styled 
the “ Call Board,” and the Board of Trade, re- 
lative to the occupancy of a “ call-room ” in the 
new building, gives special interest to the his- 
tory and present condition of the former, which 
has become a very large and important organi- 
zation. A reporter of the Chicago Tribune 
recently in an inverview with an official of the 
Call Board obtained the following facts: This 
Board was organized independently in 1876, and 
hired and furnished its own call-room, which 
the Board of Trade could not supply. It grew 
rapidly, its first year’s business amounting to 
about $84,800,000. The present membership 
is over 1,000 and its last year’s business aggre- 
gated $842,435,000. The membership fee has 
increased from $15 to $2,500, although a trans- 
ferred seat can be bought for $400. The treas- 
ury of the Board has a fund on hand of $75,- 
000, invested in interest-bearing bonds of the 
Board of Trade, and owns the building it at 
present occupies. Of the 1,936 members of the 
Board of Trade, 725 are also members of the 
Call Board. The Board of Trade have provided 
a call-room in their new building, but refuse to 
appropriate it to the present Call Board, in- 
tending to organize themselves a new Board 
composed exclusively of the members, and 
under the regulations of the old Board. They 
propose to furnish a call-room with 600 chairs 
to be put in competition between their 1,936 
members, and to exclude from the room all per- 
sons not owning seats. The present Call Board 
has 500 chairs open to the competition of its 
1,000 members, but any member has a right to 
enter and transact business on the floor. The 
equity of this proceeding on the part of the Board 
of Trade, which has so far resisted all the over- 
tures of the Provision, Grain and Stock Board 
for a compromise of any kind is not apparent 
to the members of the latter, who have worked 
so long and satisfactorily in this field; nor does it 
seem to them a just treatment of that large 
portion of their own membership who are also 
interested in the Call Board. That it will bea 
means of adding largely to the revenues of the 
old Board by the sale of $75,000 worth of seats 
is very apparent. It is admitted that the pres- 
ent membership of the Call Board is too great 
and that many modifications of its rules may 
be made advantageous to both boards. The out- 
come of this contest is not as yet certain. 


ranks first among the great wheat growing 
states of the Union. While official statements 
show that Illinois produces a larger total num- 
ber of bushels, the fact should be noticed that 
she has a much larger territory, and the com- 
parative estimates should be based on the amount 
per square mile or per acre. The report of the 
Agricultural Department at Washington gives 
the following table, showing the total produc- 
tions of the five principal;wheat growing states: 
Bushels. 


37,030,500 
Califormiseces peas sn = esse natn eee eee 34,546,600 

The Secretary supplements this with the fol- 
lowing table, compiled from the report of the 
U.S. Department for 1882: 


Bushels of 

Bushels of Square wheat to the 

wheat. miles. square mile. 
Indiana... sees eee 45,461,800 35,910 1,265 
Ohioses Saeseeee 45,453,600 40.760 1,115 
Iinoistjeeee== 52,302,900 56,000 933 
Minnesota.--. .-- 37,030,500 79,025 468 
California.__. -=- 34546,600 155,980 221 


These figures present the crop for one year 
only. The following table, however, compiled 
from the 10th census of the United States, rep- 
resents the crop of 1879: 


oe 1B Oe ee 
42. Sif eo 3 aa 
ae aiee| 2° [es 
Ba | BC |BES Fe |' @ 
ee aes a: 
Indiana__.._.- 47,284,853] 85,910 1,316|2,619,695| 18.04 
Ono. ese 46,014,869) 40,760] 1.128]2,556,134| 18.00 
Illinois .....-- 51,110,502] 56,000]  912|3,215,542| 15.87 
Minnesota __. 34,601,030] 79,025]  438)3,044,640| 11.3 
California ___-|29,017,707| 155,980] — 185/1,832,429| 15.8 


These figures show that Indiana takes the 
lead decidedly in its yield of wheat per square 
mile, and slightly exceeds that of Ohio per 
acre. While, as Mr. Heron thinks, they fully 
sustain his claim that she is the banner state in 
the production of wheat. 


THE JULY WHEAT DEAL IN COURT. 


The final decision of the Supreme Court of 
Illinois, in the case of A. M. Wright vs. the 
Chicago Board of Trade, growing out of the 
“July wheat deal,’ was rendered by Justice 
Walker March 29, at Springfield, Ill., sustain- 
taining the previous decisions of the Superior 
Court of Cook County, and of the Appellate 
Court. We have already presented in full a 
statement of the facts in this case and the points 
at issue, and elsewhere publish the decision of 
the court. The act of the Legislature, incor- 
porating the Chicago Board of Trade on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1859, conferred upon it the privilege 
of making rules and regulations governing its 
members as to their modes of doing business, 
with penalties of fines or expulsion in case of 
non-compliance. The appellants did not deny 
that the action of the Board was in accordance 
with these rules. But the justice of the action 
of the Board’s committee was impeached by the 
charge that its members were interested in pro- 
ducing a corner in July wheat, rendering it 
impossible for the appellants to fulfilll their con- 


tracts for delivery; and also in unjustly fixing 


the price of settlement at $1.35 per bushel, when 
the market ruled at $1. The decision of the 
Court is to the effect that chancery cannot go 
behind the actions of a Board so constituted, 
which are on their face legal,and investigate their 
justice. The only redress of parties so aggrieved 
is acriminal prosecution of the Board in the 
courts of the state, for fraudulent practices, and 
a demand for the forfeiture of its charter. The 
Court expressed surprise that upright, business 


ples of justice and equity in trade, they are de- 
fying these principles and practicing flagrant 
injustice, if the allegations of the bill are true. 
The outcome in the mind of the public, ever 
jealous of these close corporations, who it is be- 
lieved use their franchises largely for the selfish 
interests of the Board’s membership, of these 
openings up of internal dissentions, is to in- 
tensify these unwarranted prejudices and add 
weight in their minds to the sweeping accusa- 
tion often made that the business of the Board 
is not to be regarded as higher, from a moral 
standpoint, than the gambling transactions of 
the “bucket shops.” There are but few who 
will not regard with favor this decision that the 
Board of Trade be allowed to regulate its own 
affairs. 


THE BUCKET SHOP BILL. 


As is well known the bucket shops of Chicago 
have so far, utterly failed before both the State 
and Federal Courts to sustain their claimed right 
to information obtainable by “tickers” from 
the floor of the Board of Trade, as against the 
prohibiting action of the Board and telegraph 
companies. _ These shops have now appealed for 
aid to the State Legislature, before whom a bill 
is pending to compel the Board and companies 
to furnish the information and use of instrn- 
ments to any parties desiring it. A House com- 
mittee has been appointed to take evidence, 
and hear arguments upon these cases. Judge 
C. B. Lawrence, of Chicago, attorney for several 
years for the Board of Trade, appeared before 
this committee on March 21, at Springfield, in 
opposition to the bucket shop bill. The Judge 
described the objects and modes of operation of 
the Chicago Board of Trade. While offering 
special advantages to its membership in getting 
information and in doing business, its transae- 
tions were in no way secret and were all fully 
published in the daily press. The objects of the 
bucket shops in using the telegraph instruments 
were purely for gambling purposes, as no legi- 
timate dealings were made in them, and the 
Judge thought that the committee had far bet- 
ter bring in a bill declaring them to be gambling 
dens and depriving them of their charters. On 
March 28 Messrs. Emory A. Storrs and John 
M. Palmer appeared before this committee in 
behalf of the bucket shops. An eloquent and 
specious address was made by Mr. Storrs, re- 
capitulating the history of the Board and. its 
growth in power and influence, controlling at 
length the markets, their prices and dealings, 
and using the information as to their transac- 
tions in accordance with their private interests, 
while the general welfare demanded that this 
information should be accessible to the entire 
public. Mr. Jno. M. Palmer followed, en- 
deavoring to show that this supplementary leg- 
islation restraining the action of the Board was 
protective to popular rights and within the pur- 
view of legislative action. Hon. R. W. Dun- 
ham, member of the Board of Trade, followed 
with a clear, incisive statement, sustaining the 
views of Judge Lawrence, and depicting the 
history and operations of these bucket shops. 
No complaint was made anywhere by legitimate 
dealers as to the secrecy of the operations of the 
Board. The opinions of the press upon these 
shops and their injurious influences, was pre- 
sented in ample quotations by Mr. Dunham. 
It is certainly to be hoped that the moral senti- 
ment of the people may prevent our legislature 
from stultifying the action of our judiciary; and 
if it be not possible to utterly suppress, to cast 
upon these gambling dens the deserved obloquy 
of their true association with the faro banks 
and night gamblers’ resorts that no one can 
ignorantly or innocently visit. - : 
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Fditorial Mecntion. 


Loursvitte, Ky., is to have a Call Board. 


Tue Welland Canal is expected to be open 
the first week in May. 


Tue bear interest have rather had the upper 
hand in this market of late. 


Rares on wheat by lake to Buffalo have ad- 


vanced to 44 cents, and on corn to 4 cents per 
bushel. 


We are indebted to David Dows, Jr., of New 
York City, for the paper of Mr. Orr, a por- 
tion of which is published elsewhere in the 
present issue. 


Ir is expected that the Eastern roads running 

out of Chicago will rednee their rates five cents 

er hundred pounds on grain and provisions 
fonday, April 16. 


By order of the Canal Commissioners the Il- 
linois and Michigan Canal was opened from 
Bridgeport to LaSalle, on April 2. Boats are 
allowed to draw four feet eight inches. 


Tuis is the time of year for predictions of the 
total failure of the wheat crop. It is true that 
the winter wheat plant is backward in most of 
the Western states, but it has picked up amaz- 
ingly in the past few days. 


A Boarp of Trade was organized at Salem, 
Oregon, on March 8, with the following offic- 
ers: Squire Farrar, President; W. L. Wade, 
Vice-president; Frank E. Hodgkin, Secretary, 
and W. N. Ladue, Treasurer. 


Tue subject of our first-page illustration this 
month is one of the largest and finest elevators 
in the world, and a perusal of the descriptive 
article accompanying it will give an excellent 
idea of its appointments. 


Durine March thirty-nine vessels left the 
port of New Orleans, carrying 1,786,619 bushels 
of corn and 513,864 bushels of wheat, a total 
of 2,300,583 bushels of grain, against 393,421 
for the corresponding period last year. 


Tue Harper bill, introduced into the Illinois 
Jegislature during the present session, fixing 
the minimum license for saloons at $500, owes 
its authorship to Hon. Wm. H. Harper, of Cook 
County, manager of the Pacific Elevator in this 
city. 


Tue Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, voted by ballot on March 18, on the re- 
vision of the by-laws, and on the adoption of 
the so-called “gratuity plan” of insurance. 
The latter was deteated by a majority of three 
in a vote of 800. The most important change 
in the by-laws was the future limit of member- 
ship to the present number. | 


Mr. Perer McGeocs, the well known repre- 
sentative of the Milwaukee Board of Trade, 
had a narrow escape from death while driving 
across the Fort Wayne Railroad track at Forty- 
seventh street, Chicago, Ill, at 6:30 o’clock p. 
m., March 17. Mr. McGeoch had been visiting 
the stock yards during the day and had lett 
them about dusk. His spirited horse became 
frightened at the crossing and was soon beyond 
control, darting down the track at a rapid rate. 
After running about twenty yards the buggy 
collided with a car, throwing Mr. MeGeoch out 
and shaking him up considerably. 


ArrTention is directed to the advertisement 
of the Chicago Fire-Proof Paint Co. in this 
issue. We have subjected a shingle coated with 
this paint to the action of fire and it resisted 
the attempt to burn it. They invite corres- 
pondence from the owners of buildings. 


Mr. T. M. Naatr, of Erie, Pa., sends us a 
neat new catalogue of the Portable, Stationary 
and Agricultural Steam Engines and boilers, 
the manufacture of which is his specialty. Mr. 
Nagle will send this catalogue free, to users of 
steam, who may apply for it. 


R. Dunzar & Son, proprietors of the “ Eagle 
Tron Works,” at Buffalo, N.Y., and the furnish- 
ers of many elevators in that city and elsewhere, 
have been having a rush of business in supply- 
ing their specialties to customers. This firm 
has a new advertisement in our columns this 
month. 


Messrs. Traill, Maulson & Clarke, exporters 
and grain dealers at Winnipeg, Manitoba, write 
us that all thedry grain left in the province will 
be wanted for local mills. In anticipation of a 
large increase of the crop, a movement is being 
made to secure government inspection of grain, 
which will put the handling of it on a more 
satisfactory basis than heretofore. 


One of the reasons for the avidity with which 
applications were made for memberships in the 
Open Board, was that the regular board hoped 
to secure enough memberships to elect officers 
and control the concern. The Qpen Board sold 
260 memberships at $200 apiece and then 
stopped. If they had continued selling, mem- 
bers of the regular board would have accom- 
plished their purpose. 


On March 15 a number of the affidavits used 
before Judge Blodgett recently, in the cases ot 
the Metropolitan Grain and Stock Exchanges 
and H. B. Peabody, which about a year ago 
obtained temporary injunctions restraining the 
telegraph companies from removing the 
“tickers”? that are still in force, were filed in 
the Cireuit Court to show that the transactions 
of these ‘‘ Exchanges ” are gambling deals, and 
to thus open a criminal prosecution of these 
shops in the state courts. 


Among the many things evolved from the 
busy brain of American inventors during the 
past winter is a conveyor (of grain and flour), 
which it is thought will probably revolutionize 
the old fashioned screw; also a combined cup 
and belt. These are emanations of the Spauld- 
ing Elevator Construction Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
They are now contracting for building their 
well known elevators. 
bridges are also in their line. Write them if 
you want anything in their way. 


Brrore Judge Rogers, of this city, recently 
a motion was heard in behalf of Geo. P. Tread- 
way, an insurance agent, who had also been led 
into amateur speculations on the Open Board. 
These operations had turned out adversely and 
Rice & Kerchoff, the brokers through whom 
the “deals” were made, sued Treadway before 
a justice and obtained judgment for $99. Mr. 
Treadway appealed it on “moral” grounds, to 
the Cireuit Court, when, failing to put in an 
appearance, his case was dismissed. Mr. Tread- 
way’s motion before Judge Rogers to reinstate 
the case and allow him to show that the opera- 
tion was gambling, and therefore illegal, was 
approved by the Judge, who expressed the opin- 
ions that the defense was good, and that it was 
equally meritorious for a man to resist the pay- 
ment of liabilities incurred in a practice de- 
cided by the courts to be gambling as to sue 
for the return of money passed over a faro 
table. 


Flouring mills and|® 


Juperk Maxwe tt, of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Cincinnati, Ohio, on April 7, overruled 
a motion in behalf of F. A. Bradley, proprietor 
of a bucket shop, to make perpetual a tempo- 
rary injunction, heretofore granted, restraining 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. from re- 
moving the “ticker” from his office. The in- 
junction was dissolved and the case dismissed, 
the Judge stating that the Telegraph Company 
was fully justified on the ground that the in- 
struments were used for deciding wagers. 


To-pay (April 15) winter storage on grain 
stored in the Chicago elevators expires, and 
summer rates, which are 4 ¢. for each ten days 
on winter receipts, commence. From Dee. 1 to 
April 15, regular deliveries are on a basis of 
five days to run on winter storage; hence, on 
deliveries from April 11 to April 15, 1$¢ must 
be deducted on winter receipts. After April 
15, grain to be regular on delivery must have 
five days to run on Itc @ bushel storage, mak- 
ing winter receipts subject to a reduction of 
3¢¢ on the 16th of April, 3%¢ on the 21st of 
April, 44¢ on May 1, ete. 


Tue Cuicaco Rawurpr Mre. Co. have been 
obliged recently, on account of their rapidly 
growing trade, to remove to new and larger 
quarters which they have found at Nos. 75 
and 77 Ohio street, this city. This building, 
which is alarge and roomy four story and base- 
ment structure, gives them the increased facil- 
ities which they have found absolutely neces- 
sary in order to supply their trade. Their line 
of rawhide goods, which they manufacture under 
Krueger’s patent, comprises belting, lace leather, 
rope, etc. For great strength, durability and 
pliability these goods are claimed to be unex- 
celled. 


Tur enterprising house of F. H. Peavey & 
Co., of Sioux City, Iowa, have recently opened 
an office in Minneapolis, Minn., to look after 
their extending interests in that section of the 
country. When weconsider the length of time 
they have been in the trade, they may well be 


proud of the fact that they are among the 
largest grain dealers in the Northwest. Start- 


ing with one house ten years ago, they have, 
through their energy and foresight, built up a 
business which covers a vast territory in Iowa, 
Nebraska, Minnesota and Dakota. Parties 
seeking Minneapolis as a market for their pro- 
ducts may consult their interests by entering 
into communication with Messrs. Peavey & Co. 


Tue Jarvis Parent Fournacn, for setting 
steam boilers, is advertised in this issue, by the 
general Western agents, the Pond Engineering 
Co., 709 Market street, St. Louis, Mo. This 
furnace enables the user to burn all kinds of 
waste fuel, and for perfect combustion, econ- 
omy, adaptability to all styles of boilers, and 
increased efficiency of boilers using it, is claimed 
to be unexcelled. It has been used in many 
trying situations and in all sorts of establish- 
ments, including many elevators, among which 
we may mention the great Peoria elevator, de- 
scribed in our last month’s issue. The Pond 
Engineering Co. will be pleased to give pratic- 
ulars, price, etc., respecting this furnace to in- 
terested parties. 


Mr. Srory, the attorney for the Board of 
Trade Telegraph Co., made the following state- 
ment on March 15, in reference to the recent 
decision of Judge Schneider of the St. Clair 
County Circuit Court, in the case of the Illinois 
& St. Louis Railroad Co. against the Board of 
Trade and the Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph 
Co. The railroad company obtained an injunc- 
tion in November last restraining any connec- 
tion between the wires of the above named 
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companies on the railroad right-of-way near 
Brooklyn, St. Clair Co. Since that time the 
Baltimore & Ohio Telegraph Co. have had the 
damages assessed for making the connection— 
$16—and have deposited the amount with the 
County Treasurer. The Railroad Company 
took an appeal. The Telegraph Company 
gave a bond entitling it to take possession, but 
the Court sustained the injunction. ‘The effect 
of this decision, Mr. Story says, is to prevent 
the extension of the Company’s wires to St. 
Louis, at a great loss to that city; and is really 
in the interest of the Western Union to pre- 
vent rivalry. The case will be taken at an 
early day before another judge. Five of the 
men who cut the wires in November last have 
been indicted. 


Tur bucket shop cases of the Metropolitan 
and Cosmopolitan Grain Exchanges against the 
Western Union and Gold and Stock Telegraph 
companies were set for argument before Judge 
Tuley on March 18, on a motion to dissolve 
the temporary injunction. Owing to the large 
amount of business before the court these cases 
were not reached and were postponed to the 
following week. The Public Grain and Stock 
Exchange filed a bond to have their tase trans- 
ferred to the Federal Courts. Judge Moran 
dismissed the ease of the Cosmopolitan Grain 
Exchange vs. the Western Union at complain- 
ant’s cost. 


Turre is a bill before the New York Legis- 
Jature taxing brokers’ sales of stocks, provis- 
ions, and other speculative prodnets. Recently 
expressed opinions of those well informed are 
to the effect that it will not pass. There is a 
supposition that it is a “strike ” for the purpose 
of assessing Wall Street brokers at the produce 
and oil exchanges, that will, if so, fail how- 
ever, of its object, as merchants and specula- 
tors are not now-a-days eager to respond to 
these Albany calls. To allow unjust laws to 
pass and then fight them is cheaper, they find, 
than lobbying, while the laws soon become in- 
operative. 


We are pained to announce the sudden death 
from erysipelas of the head, of Mr. Henry N. 
Hopkins, superintendent of the Erie Elevator, 
at Jersey City, N. J. Mr. Hopkins was form- 
erly from Chicago, having been with Messrs. J 
& E. Buckingham up to the time of going to 
New York. He was considered a representative 
Chicago elevator man, and Mr. D. D. Allerton, 
the present superintendent of the “ Erie” tells 
us that no manin the country had a more prac- 
tical knowledge of the workings and require- 
ments of an elevator than Mr. Hopkins. He 
had a host of friends both here and in his later 
field of action who sincerely mourn his depar- 
ture. His remains were interred at Rome, N. Y. 


Tue rortcy of the Board of Railroad and 
Warehouse Commissioners, of Illinois, was 
pretty freely discussed before the Railroad 
Jommittee of the House, to whom the subject 
is assigned, on March 22. A sub-committee of 
seven, J. F. Lawrence, of Chicago, Chairman, 
brought in a report of review and censure of 
the course of the commissioners, whose service 
recently expired, especially in their neglect of 
duty as shown by their own statements. As 
the result of the new rates in the schedule of 
December, 1881, there was a saving, the Com- 
missioners state, upon the freight carried 
within the State in 1882, to the people of the 
State by the reduced rates, of over $1,500,000. 
This enormous sum was saved only in the last 
of the six years of the Commissioners’ exist- 
ence. How large the amount that the people 
lost by over charges during the previous years 


of neglect ot this supervision cannot be readily 
estimated. During the period from 1873 to 
1880, the roads had voluntarily reduced their 
rates where competition existed. The Sub- 
committee urged, in view of such facts, and 
the immense public interests intrusted to the 
care of this Board to whom salaries and ex- 
penses were paid, that men should be selected 
for these positions solely on account of their 
fitness, integrity and business experience, par- 
ticularly in the line of the duties upon which 
they are to enter. The interests of the people 
of this great State will be best subserved by 
men who understand these interests, and are 
determined to protect them. Investigations of 
complaints from manufacturers, producers and 
citizens should be fully made. The appoint- 
ments made by the Board, to positions of trust, 
should only be made of men of character and 
fitness, possessing the confidence of the people, 
and, past political service should not be con- 
sidered. 


Since the establishment of a board for regis- 
tration, by the Merchants Exchange, St. Louis, 
Mo., of all grain that goes into elevators or 
warehouses, it has been discovered that the 
elevator receipts show from 60 to 140 pounds 
less grain to the car than the reports.of the 
registration supervision. This produced quite 
a commotion on Change at St. Louis, and was 
considered a gouge on the part of the elevators. 
On April 38d, the Board of Directors after 
hearing both elevators and shippers, estab- 
lished a uniform tare of 60 pounds on corn and 
90 pounds on wheat to the car, the same to be 
deducted from the gross weight of grain in 
cars to cover waste in handling. It was shown 
that this conformed to general practice. 


THE MINNESOTA BOARD OF TRADE 
LAW. 

A new law, relative to the incorporation of 
Boards of Trade or Chambers of Commerce, 
has been recently enacted by the Legislature of 
Minnesota, and was approved February 27, 
1883. Section 1 permits any number of per- 
sons, not less than three, in any town having a 
population of 300 and upward, to organize a 
Chamber of Commerce for the purposes com- 
mon to such associations, for advancing the 
commercial, manufacturing and other trade in- 
terests of the country, for inculeating just and 
equitable principles of trade, etc.. Section 2 
specifies in various subdivisions the semi-judi- 
cial powers conferred on these organizations, 
and their methods of correlation with the laws 
and courts of the State. Said corporations 
are empowered to appoint judical committees 
of reference and arbitration,and committees of 
appeal, with the rules by which they are to be 
governed, and with power on the part of the 
chairman to administer oaths, subpcena wit- 
nesses, issue attachments for their attendance, 
ete., for the settlement of cases arising among 
the membership. When these cases are finally 
adjusted and all appeals settled, if any are taken 
before the time fixed by the by-laws has elapsed, 
the final award shall be filed in writing with 
the clerk of the District Court for the county 
in which such corporation exists, and shall have 
the same force asa judgment rendered in civil 
action. The poweris given to said corporations 
to make official appointments of inspectors, 
weighers, weight and scale examiners, etce., 
whose certificates shall be binding upon the 
members of the corporation in settlements of 
disputes, but not upon persons who have not 
voluntarily accepted the services of such ap- 
pointees. Such an assent, to be binding, must 
have been made in writing and subscribed by 
the party affected thereby. The power to in- 
flict penalties of fines, suspension or expulsion 
upon its members in accordance with its by- 


laws is also given to these corporations. The 
power of bargaining for and purchasing pro- 
perty conducive to the interests of the Board 
is permitted, with the power to asssss the mem- 
bers to an aggregate amount not to exceed $100 
in any one year, unless a majority of the mem- 
bership vote for the additional assessments. 
These assessments may be inforced by penalties 
as affixed by the by-laws of the association. 
Section 3 provides specially for the re-incorpora- 
tion of Boards. already organized under the old 
law, if it is desired, under the provisions of the 
new. Section 4 repeals all pre-existing general 
laws providing for such corporations, except so 
far as organizations have already become legal- 
ized or have attempted to become so under the 
older statutes. The judical power conferred on 
these corporations by this law seems to be very 
great. 


THE RAILWAY EXPOSITION. 


The National Exposition of Railway Appli- 
ances, to be held in this city from May 24 to 
June 23 of the present year, bids fair at present 
appearances to be one of the most striking and 
successful industrial exhibitions ever held either 
in this country or abroad. The range of ex- 
hibits is by no means limited, for the railroad 
and its adjuncts is the biggest part and parcel 
of our industrial fabric. Some of the most in- 
teresting exhibits will be those relating to the 
handling of grain. We understand that sev- 
eral working models of elevators will be among 
the articles found in this department, besides 
not a few important inventions, some of them re- 
cent ones, of special machines for elevator use. 
There has been a good deal of inventive activity 
in this direction during the past couple of years, 
and this exposition should bring it before the 
public. E. H. Talbottis the Secretary and may 
be addressed at the Grand Pacific Hotel. 


CORN AND WHEAT SURPLUS. 


The Department of Agriculture has com- 
pleted its report on the consumption and dis- 
tribution of corn and wheat to March 1. The 
stock of corn on hand at that date is estimated 
at 580,000,000 bushels, or 86 per cent. of last 
year’s crop. Of this 380,000,000 were in the 
States of the central basin north of Tennessee, 
and 166,000,000 in the Southern States; most 
of the remainder was in the Middle States. 
There was no appreciable increase in the West 
or Middle States over their last five years’ 
average. In the South there was a gain of 
seven per cent.; and in all the States together 
of about two per cent. The seven surplus 
States from Ohio west, including Kansas and 
Nebraska, had 33 per cent. on hand against 27 
per cent. last year, and 39 per cent. in 1881, 
when the estimated stocks were 413,000,000 
bushels. The present total is about 329,000,000 - 
bushels against 220,000,000 bushels in March 
of last year. In Illinois and Iowa the propor- 
tion on hand was below the last five years’ 
average; in Missouri and Kansas it was larger. 
In the entire South the consumption is of 
about one-fifth as food for man, one-half for 
work animals, and the remainder for feeding 
swine and cattle. The West was one-half for 
meat production, six per cent. for work 
animals, and about the same for shipping to 
distant markets. Of the wheat crop, there was 
28 per cent. remaining on March 1, or about 
140,000,000 bushels, about the same propor- 
tiou as for the last five years. The total re- 

orted on hand in the States of the central 
basin was 104,000,000 bushels. The proportion 
remaining in the Southern States was 25 per 
cent., against 22 in the average of previpus 
years. ‘In. the Pacifie States the percentage 
was 23 instead of 26, the former average per 
cent. 
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THE MARINE INSURANCE POOL. 


Last year the marine companies doing busi- 
ness in Chicago formed a pool and maintained 
stiff rates on cargoes all the year round. . The 
business was an eminently profitable one on 
cargoes as will’ be seen from the following state- 
ment which, though “ private and confidential,” 
was divulged some days ago: 

Losses on A vessels___. -._--- Bipasha agt $ 5,121.58 
Losses on B vessels 


Ereprer ate: 1OSses, oe we Sa aw woes 
Profit, exclusive of commissions.__.-------- 198,075.58 


This year rates opened stiff and the com- 
panies began at once to “cut” until the rates 
on cargoes are now only 20 cents per $100, a 
rate which is acknowledged to be altogether 
too low to prove profitable to the marine com- 
panies in an ordinary year. There has been a 
good deal of rumor lately of another pool this 
year. So far as hulls are concerned, it would 
do the insurance companies no good, as fully 
four-fifths of the hulls have already taken ad 
vantage of the low rates. In regard to cargoes, 
a pool is expected to be announced ina few days. 


THE OPEN BOARD. 


The Open Board does not indicate any dis- 
couragement at the recent action of the Board 
of Trade cutting them off from the receipt of 
the quotations of the latter board. As has 
been stated, they have supplied this want so 
far by obtaining these quotations from New 
York, St. Louis, Milwaukee and other grain 
centers. Letters have passed, however, between 
the Chairman, Allen C. Miller, of the Telegraph 
Committee of the Open Board, and President 
Jno. R. Bensley, of the Chicago Provision, 
Grain and Stock Board, in which the latter ex- 
pressed perfect willingness to have these quota- 
tions supplied from the Call Board. There was 
on unprecedented eagerness to obtain member- 
ships on the Open Board on its determination 
to increase its membership, some 215 applica- 
tions having been made on March 16, mostly 
by members of the old Board. This increases 
the surplus capital from $25,000 to $68,000, 
and the membership to 400. The members of 
the Open Board have been very outspoken in 


regard to the folly, as they think, of the action 


of the old Board, and jubilant over the future 
rospects of a successful independent existence. 
Peinent members of the Board of Trade 
manifest no intention to back down from their 
present position, unless the Open Board should 
raise its commissions to correspond with those 
of the former, although committees of the two 
bodies have been appointed for conference. 


THE GRAIN-WEIGHING TROUBLES. 


On March 31 the difficulty between the grain 
receivers and shippers and the Eastern and 
Southern railroads, relative to the weighing of 
east-bound freight, appeared to be settled at a 
meeting of the representatives of these roads. 
While not compromising the differences of the 
latter with the Board of Trade, it was hoped 


that the interests of the grain trade would 


not suffer. A resolution was adopted at this 
meeting, that had*the approval of the General 
Managers of the roads, as follows: “ /éesolved, 
That inasmuch as it has been substantially con- 
ceded by the Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sioners that the railroads are not bound to al- 
low a Board of Trade weighmaster, or that of 
any other association to have access to their 
scales as representing such board or associations, 
and that desiring to accommodate our patrons 
as far as possible, we now agree to allow a rep- 
resentative of the owner, receiver or shipper of 
grain, or like freight, access to our scales, pro- 
vided such representative is not officially con- 
nected with, or a member of, the Board of Trade, 
and so long as such representative is accepta- 


ble to the railroadjcompanies interest.” Under 


| conciliation. 


these conditions the Grain Shippers and Re- 
ceivers’; Association request to be allowed to 
appoint weighmasters is allowed. Commis- 
sioner Moore sent a copy of this resolution to 
the Association, with a request to appoint a 
man at once to superintend the weighing of 
the freight as described. Several conferences, 
between the receivers and shippers and the rail- 
way olticials, proved powerless to effect an under- 
standing and no hope is now entertained of a re- 
The receivers and shippers have 
determined to make arrangements with the ele- 
vators for the transfer of grain, and to this end 
the following resolution was adopted: 
“Resolved, that a committee of six persons 
—three from the Receivers’ Association and 
three from the Shippers’ Association of the 
Chicago Board of Trade—be appointed to con- 
fer with the elevator proprietors of the city 
with reference to reduced rates for the transfer 
of grain, and with the Mayor and Board of Al- 
dermen for the securing from the various rail- 
way companies centering here whatever priv- 
ileges are extended by said companies to other 
cities in the matter of switching for transfer. 


RAILROAD WEIGHTS OF PRODUCE. 


The misunderstanding between the Board of Trade 
and the representatives of the railroads which carry 
produce east from this city has developed into a com- 
mercial nuisance. The world outside has no interest in 
the quarrel except the common and inalienable right to 
protection from or redress for injury by either or both 
parties to the fight. That protection the public should 


how demand from its representatives, seeing that seven’ 


weeks of waiting for a peaceful end of the difficulty 
brings no prospect that it will ever be settled by the 
parties thereto. 

There are two respects in which the commercial pub- 
lic is a sufferer. First, by the withholding of statistics 
of the produce movement; second, and much the worst, 
by the abolition of checks on the statements of quanti- 
ties of produce handled by the railroads. In regard to 
the first it was thought that some arrangement would be 
made by which the railroads would report daily to the 
Board of Railroad and Warehouse Commissioners. 
The recent official statement that the Commissioners 
have no right to demand other than an annual report 
has changed that hepe into despondency, and made it 
all the more desirable that the worser evil should be 
abated. There would seem to be law enough to cover 
this phase of the situation, if it be enforced. The 
Illinois Constitution of 1870, Art. 13, Sec. 4, given on 
page 80 of the “ Revised Statutes,” reads as follows: 

All railroad companies and other common carriers on railroads 
shall weigh or measure grain at points where it is shipped, and 
receipt for the full amount, and shall be responsible for the de- 
livery of such amounts to.the owner or consignee thereof, at the 
place of destination. 

Also the warehouse’ law of this State, approved April 
13, 1871, makes it the duty of Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioners to prosecute, or cause to be prosecuted 
any and all railroad persons or corporations within the 
State who shall be guilty of violating any law of the 
State, whenever it shall come to the knowledge of such 
Commissioners, by complaint or otherwise, or if they 
have reason to believe that such law has been or is be- 


‘| ing violated. A subsequent section makes it the duty of 


the Attorney-General and the State’s-Attorney in every 
circuit or county to institute and prosecute such suits 
and proceedings when requested by the Commissioners 
to do so. 

Here is work for the Commissioners to do—something 
which presents to the new board an opportunity to 
prove that the office is not asinecure having no good 
reason for continuing to exist. Unless the situation is 
flatly misrepresented by many parties in the gyain-com-, 
mission business, there is plenty of evidence, easily ob- 
tainable, that the railroad companies practically ignore 
the above quoted section of the laws of this State, and 
that to the great detriment of the owners of produce 
handled and transported by the said railroad companies, 
Numerous cases have been mentioned, within the last 
six weeks, in which the weights named by the servants 
of the railroad companies are alleged to have been 
grossly inaccurate, and in which redress has neither 
been given nor offered. z ; - 

Thousands of people whose pecuniary interests are 
directly at stake in this matter, and who have nothing 
to do with the Board of Trade of this city as an organ- 
ization, will wait with impatience for some intimation 
that the Commissioners have decided to examine and 
act in regard to it. They ought not to be obliged to 
wait long, as every day’s delay imperils the loss of many 
thousands of dollars to parties who are entirely innocent 
of fault, on which ever side the blame may lie as be- 
tween the Board of Trade and the railroads.—Zribune. 


The New York Produce Exchange membership has 
so enlarged, and the business has so increased, thatla 
Produce Exchange bank is about to be inaugurated. 


The subscription list for the $1,000,000 capital has 
already more than been filled. 


THE JULY CORNER IN GRAIN. 


Lditor of the Tribune:—The decision of the Supreme 
Court still continues to agitate the Board of Trade. Said 
a member: “I consider the decision of the Supreme 
Court a most unjust, unrighteous, and iniquitous one. 
It is opposed to the interests of the people, and is en- 
tirely in the interest of the professional gamblers and 
what is now coming to be known as the ‘ wealthy crim- 
inal classes.’” The effect of it is to turn the Board of 
Trade into a vast gambling hell, where “brace games” 
of the most brazen sort may be openly played, and where 
the professionals may wring money without limit from 
innocent parties without any equivalent being given in 
return. 

That the decision is not in accordance with the law is 
shown on the face of it. It is easy to convict the judges 
out of their own mouths. I quote from the decision: 

“The Board of Trade was incorporated by an Act of 
the General Assembly on the i8!h day of February, 1850. 
It incorporates the then existing Board of Trade, and 
confers on it the franchises and powers to sue and be 
sued, plead and be impleaded, receive, purchase, and 
hold not exceeding $200,000 worth of property, and to 
sell the same; also to make rules, regulations, and by- 
laws such as the body might think proper and neccssary 
for its government not contrary to the laws of the land.” 

This shows that the Board of Trade is not a private 
association like a poker club. Its rules and decisions 
must be in accordance with the law of the land. Now 
wla' is the law of the land in regard to | roken contracts ? 

There have been thousands of such cases in the past, 
and there will be thousands in the future. There have 
been thousands of decisions on broken or defaulted con- 
tracts in the various ccurts, and this is the tenor and 
effect of all of them—namely: that where A has made a 
contract with B, and has failed to carry it out he is 
justly liable to B for all the damage and injury that B 
can show he has actually sustained by such failure 
of A, together with the cost of the suit brought by B to 
establish and prove his claim. This is just and right, 
and as it should be, and anything further than this is 
ubjust and cannot be sustuined before any just and 
equitable court in the land. 

What are the facis about the July wheat corner? A 
sold wheat to B for delivery say at $1.20 per bushel 
during July. B, finding the market going against him, 
bought up all the wheat in the market, and at the ma- 
turity of the contract A could find no wheat in the 
market to buy and deliver on his contract except in the 
hands of B, and for which B exacted an ext: rtionate 
price; so A let his contract go by default. Now, how 
much damages and injury did B actually sustain by the 
failure of A to deliver? How much money did B actually 
pay out and to whom did he pay 1t? The facts show that 
B lost no money whatever by the failure of A to deliver | 
the wheat. On the contrary, it was a good thing for B 
that the wheat was not delivered, for the reason that at 
the maturity of the contract the whext was actually 
worth only about $1 per bushel. The facts show that 
B’s actual losses were on the wheat that was really de- 
livered to him, and that had all the wheat ke purchased 
for July been actually delivered to him his losses would 
have been much heavier. The facts show that B, by 
purchasing and taking out of market all the cash wheat, 
and so preventing A from delivering, actually saved a 
large amount of money. Now about this $2,000,000 of 
money locked up in the banks. Did B actually lose it? 
No. Did he pay it out to make A’s contracts good? 
No. What is it then? It represents “profits” that B 
expects to make because of his success in preventing A 
from delivering. Will the courts sustain him in any 
such position? Not, I believe, if they are uncorrupted 
and come fairly to understand the case. Two million 
dollars, though, is a large amount of money, and from it 
a large corruption fund could be drawn and still leave a 
large sum to the professionals, provided the courts will 
turn it over to them. My convictions are that the case 
should have a rehearing, for the decision certainly is not 
in accordance with the law of the Jand as shown by de- 
cisions in thousands of cases where damages have been 
claimed on broken contracts. 

If the board really means to “inculcate principles of 
justice and equity in trade,” as stated in the preamble to 
their by-laws, its decisions must be in accordance with 
the laws of the land. There will be no peace so long as 
it permits B to collect of A damages that he never sus- 
tained and money for which he gives no equivalent. It 
will never permit B to collect $7,500 from A for a failure 
to deliver 50,000 bushels of July wheat ($1.20 to $1.85), 
when the facts all show that B actually saved $10,000 by 
preventing A from delivering. The Board of Trade is 
not a poker club, nor meant to be run like a brace game 
of faro, and the courts should s» rule, and I believe they 
will when they fully understand the case. 


The elevator of the Wabasha Elevator Co., at Waba- 
sha, Minn., was destroyed by fire on the night of March 
15; its origin is a mystery. The alarm was given about 
7 o'clock p. m., when smoke was seen issuing from the 
building, which soon blazed up as if by spontaneous 
combustion. The elevator, an old wooden structure, 
was located on the levee. A suspicious smell of fire had 
led in the morning to an examination of the building, 
but no appearance of fire was detected. Those in charge 
of the elevator think that it had been ignited by friction 
and had smouldered away until fanned into a blaze. 
The total loss was $17,000, of which $10,000 was on 
grain, The total insurance, except $1,000 entirely on 
the building, was $21,0v0. 
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DULUTH’S ELEVATORS. 


A trip through the elevators of Duluth can not fail 
to impress the visitor with a sense of their substantial 
construction, and adaptation to the purpose for which 
they are intended. The clevators here are owned by 
two companies, the Union Improvement & Elevator Co., 
who own Elevator A, with a capacity of 560,000 bushels, 
and the Lake Superior Elevator Co., who own Elevators 
B and C., with a capacity of 2,100,000 bushels. A brief 
description of some of these may be of interest to our 
readers. Elevator A is situated in the outside harbor, 
was built in 1870, and is in good running order, having 
a receiving capacity of 100 cars in ten hours. Elevator 
B, is situated in the inner harbor, was built in 1880, has 
a receiving capacity of 350 cars in ten hours. The 
power in this elevator is furnished by an upright con- 
densing engine of 640 horse power, having a cylinder 
42x42, supplied with steam from two steel boilers 6 feet 
in diameter, and 16 feet long. From the engine the 
power is carried to the main shaft, by a six-ply rubber 
belt, 46 inches wide and 290 feet long. The main shatt 
runs the entire length of the house on the upper floor, 
and has upon it ten paper friction pulleys, which run 
the receiving elevators, used for conveying the grain 
from ears to the scales. Crossbelts from the main shaft 
run the shipping elevators, six in number, which are 
used for elevating grain for shipment. Each elevator 
belt has a carrying capacity of 5,000 bushels per hour, 
making the total elevating capacity 80,000 bushels per 
hour. On the floor below the machinery are the scales, 
16 in number, into which the elevators discharge. Ten 
of these are used for weighing cars, and have a capacity 
of 50,000 lbs. each, the other six are used for shipping 
and have a capacity of 30,000 lbs each. These scales are 
all Fairbank’s Standard, in excellent order, and have 
recently been strengthened to meet the increasing size 
of cars. Test weights are kept with them, and they are 


constantly tested, and their accuracy has become prov- | 94’¢: 


erbial. Next below this is the spout floor, where one 
sees only a confusing wilderness of spouts leading to 
bins in all parts of the house. Next below is the ground 
floor, on which are the railroad tracks, steam shovels, 
cleaning machines, etc. The tracks in this house will 
accommodate 20 cars, and 10 can be unloaded at once, 
so that while one track is being cleared, another can be 
filled with cars. The cars are unloaded by the steam 
shovel, a very interesting automatic machine, which by 
means ef weights throws itself in and out of gear, and 
then winds and unwinds the rope attached to a large 
shovel. By means of this, one man can unload a car in 
7 minutes, while it would require four men to do the 
same work by hand. 

The rapidity with which work can be done in this 
elevator is something wonderful. The barge Hiawatha 
has received a cargo of 44,500 bushels in one hour and 
forty minutes. The schooner Adams, 62,000 bushels in 
two hours and forty minutes, with cars unloading at the 
same time. 250 feet west of Elevator B, stands Elevator 
C, a mammoth structure equal to elevator B, in size, 
and surpassing her in storage capacity, as none of the 
room is tak@n up by machinery. This building is used 
simply as a store-house, and all grain is carried into it 
from Elevator B, by means of a horizontal belt, 1480 
feet'in length, the longest conveying belt in the world. 
This belt is run from the main shaft in Elevator B, and 
carries grain at the rate of 10,000 bushels per hour, and 
by means of a tripping machine can be’ made to dis- 
charge into any bin in the house. This grain is drawn 
from Elevator C to Elevator B, by means of another hor- 
izontal belt in the lower floor, and from Elevator B, is 
delivered to boats.—Duluth Journal of Commerce. 


DAKOTA’S HANGING FARMS. 


“Yes, gentlemen,” continued the Dakota man, “we 
have got the biggest country, the biggest people and the 
biggest farms there are anywhere on earth. What d’ye 
think of farms three or four hundred miles square?” 
and the Dakota man leaned back and enjoyed the aston- 
ishment of the mob. 

“What d’ye raise, chiefly?” asked @ quiet man, who 
had taken it all in. 

“ Wheat,” replied the man from Dakota. 
do any business but wheat.” 

“I don’t think I want any of it,” remarked the quiet 
man. “It looks to me as though there couldn’t be any 
houses to live in up that way” 

“That's so,” murmured the crowd. 

“Houses!” exclaimed the gentleman from Dakota. 
“Houses! houses! Why, when I say that Territory 
contains more and better buildings than all the rest of 
the United States put together, I am ashamed of myself 
for the mildness in which I draw it! Houses! Gentle- 
men, it is a positive fact that there isn’t a square foot in 
that Territory that isn’t built over, and in some cases 
they have to run poles off the roofs of the buildings 
already erected, and on those poles they have built 
houses right over the streets and roads. That’s what 
keeps us SO warm in winter and cool in summer. The 
cold and sunlight never get through.” 

“Do I understand you that every foot of that country 
is roofed in?” demanded the quiet man. “Is that a 
fact, or are you gusing?” 

“Just as sure’s you’re born,” replied the Dakota man, 
promptly and confidently. “If aman goes into that 
district with the idea of building, he’s going to be left 
hard,” 

“In that case,” rejoined the quiet man, slowly—‘“in 


“We don’t 


that case, will you be kind enough to explain to me just 
where those big farms you have been speaking of are 
located ?” ; 

“Stranger,” said the Dakota man, “stranger, you think 
you have put a poser, but there is just where we utilize 
everything that leads to wealth. Gentlemen, them 
farms is on the tops of the houses, and we put them up 
there so’s to let’em get the sun and at the same time 
keep them out of the wet! You see, wheat—” 

But they interrupted him with a brick—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 


ERRORS IN GRAIN-WHEIGHING. 


About a month ago Robert Warren & Co., of this city, 
shipped a lot of forty-six carloads of corn, being a little 
over 23,000 bushels, to New York, via the Nickel-Plate 
and New York Central Railroads. The grain arrived in 
New York, was there weighed, and a statement of the 
results sent here. The facts relating to the weight are 
presented in the following table. It gives for each car, 
first, the number of pounds of corn called for by the bill 
of lading as issued by the railroad officials here, and 
then the number of pounds by which that ofticial weight 
fell short of or exceeded the truth, after allowing for the 
slight loss incident to handling. As the quantity ac- 
counted for in New York was only seventeen and one- 
third bushels less than the aggregate of the weights 
claimed by the country shippers, that loss may be 
regarded as unimportant: 
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There were only thirteen car-loads, or less than 30 per 
cent., in which the error was within the reasonable limit 
of 100 pounds. In addition to this the seventeenth car 
on the list was billed as 34,050 pounds, which was after- 
wards explained to be a clerical error, and the ninth 
was charged for as 24,000, entailing payment of $4.941¢ 
at 141g cents per hundred pounds on property which 
was not transported. 

A footing up of the columns shows that the aggregate 
of shortages only exceeds the totals of overplus by 980 
pounds; so that in this case there was no great loss sus- 
tained by the shippers in this city. Buta large part of 
the shipping business here is done in lots of only a few 
car-loads, a great many cars being consigned singly to 
buyers at small points in the Eastern States. Taking 
the above statement as a fair average of the way in 
which railroad weighing has been conducted the last 
two months, during which there has been no outside 
supervision of it, one may well wonder that the com- 
plaints have not been louder. A mathematical sum- 
ming of the problem shows an average error of only 1 
per cent., but a chance of one in fifteen that the error 
will be as great as 5 per cent. But the statement does 
not include any instance of a 20 per cent. deviation from 
the facts, such as has been reported by other parties in 
the trade; nor does it show any of the other cases in 
which oats have been delivered instead of corn, and vice 
versa, Owing to carelessness of railroad officials in the 
absence of watching by agents of the parties interested. 

It is nearly time that such mistakes should cease to 
be perpetrated, and there is now reason to hope that the 
blunder will soon be corrected. The railroad officials 
simply alienated from themselves all sympathy on the 
part of business-men when they abolished the system of 
checks on careless work by their servants because they 
thought one of their number had been unfairly used by 
the Board of Trade. Now that their attention has been 
called to the matter by the Board of Railroad and Ware- 
house Commissioners there is an excellent chance for 
them to recede from a position which some of their num- 
ber already concede to be not only unfair, but absurd.— 
Chicago Tribune. 


A WEW CALIFORNIA WAREHOUSE. 


The bare shore line between Martinez and Port Costa, 
Cal., which is destined in time to be almost one con- 
tinuous stretch of wharves, warehouses and factories, is 
already beginning to show some of its future importance. 
First came the coal bunkers—a large structure situated 
about a quarter of a mile up the shore from Port Costa, 
Now come the Nevada Bank wharf and warehouses at 
the foot of Lone Tree valley, about two-thirds the dis- 
tance from Martinez to Port Costa. Temporary build- 
ings were constructed lately, for the accommodation of 
workmen. The Nevada Bank has secured three wharf 
franchises at the place mentioned. and it is the intention 
of the owners to build a wharf 3,000 feet in length, or 
about three fifths of a mile. Upon this wharf will be 
erected warehouses aggregating a length of 2,800 feet, or 
nearly one-half a mile. A warehouse half a mile in 
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length is certainly a gigantic building; and when it is 
considered that this one warehouse (for the several ware- 
houses, side by side, may be said to be really but one 
long warehouse), will be but one of the many to be built 
in the next two years, some idea may be obtained of the 
immense traffic in grain of which this county is to be 
the center. The Nevada Bank warehouses will have a 
capacity of 60,000 tons. The wharf will be built ina 
curve, parallel with the railroad company’s right of way, 
and will have a frontage of six fathoms of water. There 
is at present but one piledriver at work, but there will 
be shortly three—two floating and one on trucks. It is 
probable that the space beneath the warehouses will be 
filled in and a concrete foundation laid. The buildings 
will be completed by July, in time for the first shipments 
of the coming crop. The Nevada Bank loans large sums 
of money-on grain, and these warehouses will be used 
more particularly for the storage of wheat and barley 
upon which money has been loaned, It will doubtless 
not be long before other warehouses are constructed 
along the shore, and Martinez, Port Costa and Crocket 
will be eventually connected by a continuous line of 
wharves.—California Ha. 


— 


ELEVATOR CHARGES IN NEW YORK 
STATE. 


A meeting of the members,of the New York Produce 
Exchange was held recently to take such action as they 
deemed proper relative to Assembly Bill No. 464, regu- 
lating the charges of floating and stationary elevators 
and warehouses. There was a large attendance. The 
President of the Exchange, Mr. L. F. Holman, called 
the meeting to order. Mr. David Bingham offered the 
following resolutions: 


Whereas, Assembly Bill No. 464, fixing the maximum rates of 
charges to be made by floating and stationary elevators for elevat- 
ing, weighing and storing grain, has passed the Assembly, and is 
now before the Senate for consideration. 

Resolved, That in the judgment of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, the charges to be made for such service should be left en- 
tirely to the natural law of competition, which may be trusted to 
enforce fair rates, and that any attempt to regulate them by legis- 
lation is wrong in principle, an invasion of private rights, and will 
a extremely detrimental to.the commerce of the city and the 

tate. 

Resolved, That, the elevator owners of the port of New York 
have always co-operated with the Produce Exchange in its efforts 
to minimize the charges on grain passing through the State, by 
largely reducing their charges for elevating and weighing, and 
that the present charges are as low as those of any other seaboard 
port, are entirely satisfactory to the grain trade of this city and of 
the county, and give only a fair return upon the large capital in- 
vested. 

Resolved, That the enforcement of such a reduction in current 
rates as is con env red by Assembly Bill No. 464 will not only 
prevent new capital from being invested in the elevator business, 
but will so diminish (if not destroy) the present facilities for 
handling grain as to throw the trade into confusion, to cripple the 
commerce of the city and the State, and still further to increase 
the present alarming diversion of the cereals of the country to 
other and rival seaboard cities. 

Resolved, That the New York Produce Exchange respectfully, 
but earnestly, deprecates and protests against the passage of 
Assembly Bill No. 464, and appeals to the Senate to prevent the 
consumation of what it is forced to regard as unconstitutional, un- 
wise and mischievous legislation. 


Mr. Theodore I. Husted seconded the above resolu- 
tions, and they were unanimously adopted. 

The president appointed a committee to visit Albany 
in regard to the matter. 


GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


Much has been said of the necessity, felt by one trans- 
portation route after another, of “terminal facilities” 
and the means of handling grain cheaply if they would 
be successful in the race with their competitors. Our 
readers may readily appreciate this if they will contrast 
the old method of transferring grain from cars or canal 
boat to the ship’s hold in bags or buckets with the ship’s 
“tackle,” with the method now in vogue by all the 
modern appliances of the grain elevator. The elevator 
of the Pensylvaniarailroad in Jersey City is an example 
of what can be done by the latter methods, though, no 
doubt, this building is one of the best and most efficient 
of its class. It is 205 feet long, 145 feet wide and 175 
feet high, with a capacity of holding 1,500,000 bushels of 
grain. By its machinery 50 cars can be unloaded in an 
hour. It is entered on the western end by eight railroad 
tracks, on both sides of each of which are large receiy- 
ing bins sunk in the ground. When a car loaded with 
grain arrives it is brought opposite one of these bins, 
into which its contents are removed by patent steam 
shovels. The grain is then carried up bya chain of 
buckets running through a shaft or leg to the third floor, 
at a height of 150 feet, where it is dumped into weighing 
hoppers. These hoppers are of iron, shaped somewhat 
like a tea caddy. Each of them is capable of holding 
86,000 pounds of grain. In these the grain is weighed 
and then if necessary it is passed through a screening or 
cleanivg machine that removes the dust and refuse mat- 
ter. After this it is run through a long movable tube or 
spout to bins on a floor sixty feet below, where it is 
stored until called for. 

From the wharf opposite this elevator run out two 
piers into the Hudson river; one about 1,400 feet, the 
other about 700. The minutae of the apparatus for direct- 
ing the grain running from the bins in the elevator into 
the holds of the vessels lying at these wharves we do not 
describe. Suffice it to say that four vessels, if tuking the 
same kind of grain, can be loaded at once, the grain be- 
ing poured in a steady stream into their hold from the 
bins in the great building. The charge for receiving, 
weighing, cleaning, and shipping the grain is a quarter 
of a eent a bushel, and the owner has the privilege of 
storing itin the elevator for ten days, subject to his order. 
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| FTlevator Wews. 


John Heimrick, grain dealer, at Hooper, Neb, has sold 
out. 


A. Massanier, grain dealer at Highland, I1l., has sold 
out. 


-Some of the elevators in Kansas are crowded full of 
grain. 
John Thompson, grain merchant at Buena Vista, Col., 
has been burned out. 


The Norwich Elevator and Steam ‘Mill, at Norwich, 
Ct., is advertised for sale. 


J. L. Toner & Co., of Edinburgh, Ind., grain dealers, 
are closing out their business. 


D. T. Rainwater, grain merchant at Dallas, Texas, has 
been burnt out—partly insured. 


Mr. W. A. Lower, a grain and lumber dealer at Cam- 
den, Kan., has sold out to 8. Pheasant. 


John Hilt, a bogus grain buyer, absconded after beat- 
ing parties at Traer, Gladbrook and Toledo, Iowa. 


The Nashville Elevator has storage capacity for 300,- 
000 bushels of grain, besides cotton, sacked grain, flour, 
etc. 


The two elevators of the St. Paul Warehouse and Ele- 
vator Co., “A” and “B,” have a capacity of 1,500,000 
bushels. 


Barnhart & Ainsworth, grain merchants at Swartz 
Creek, Mich., have been burnt out. Loss estimated at 
$3,500; insured. 


Story & Ward, commission grain merchants of New 
York City, have dissolved partnership and are succeeded 
by Wm. H. Story. 


Palmer & McPherson, grain dealers at Highland Cor- 
ners, Mich., have dissolved partnership, and are succeeded 
by Palmer & Seaber. 


Packard & Wright, of Schuyler, Neb., are building a 
30,000-bushel elevator. Seeley, Son & Co., of Fremont, 
Neb., are the contractors. 


It is reported that the building of another elevator, of 
the capacity of 30,000 to 40,000 bushels, at Delano, 
Minn., is in contemplation. 


Frank Faulkner, Schuyler, Neb., is building anew ele- 
vator of 15,000-bushel capacity. Seeley, Son & Co., of 
Fremont, Neb., are the builders. 


At Kensett, Worth Co., Iowa, recently Cargill’s eleva- 
tor, Locke’s coal sheds and Cleophas & Bros. grain ware- 
house were burned. Loss, $5,000. 


Messrs. Aikins & Kennedy, grain dealers at Pawnee, 
Neb., have dissolved partnership and are succeeded in 
the business by Aikins & Cornell. 


The Faubel & Roux elevator at Lockport, New York, 
is for sale. It has a storage capacity of 100,000 bushels 
of grain. Cost originally $50,000. 


Seeley, Son & Co., of Fremont, Neb., are putting in 
dump, horse-power and elevator in the warehouse at 
Millard Station, Neb., for the Omaha Elevator Co. 


A milling company has contracted for the erectign of 
six grain elevators in different parts of Manitoba, with 
a storing capacity of half a million bushels. 


Black, Pearl’ & Co., warehouse men, etc., at Halsey, 
Oregon, have dissolved partnership. Pearl retires and 
Black, Porter & Co., succeed to the business. 


Ayers & Milligan, of Scribner, Neb., are building a 
new Seeley elevator of 20,000 bushels capacity. Seeley, 
Son & Co., of Fremont, Neb., have the contract. 


Close Bros. & Co.’s new elevator on the proposed line 


’ of the Spirit Lake and Western railroad, Sibley, Iowa, 


is being pushed as fast as men and money can do it. 


Valley City, Dakota, has tvo elevators with a united 
capacity of 150,000 bushels, which is said to be inade- 
quate to the demands which will be made by the com- 
ing crop. 


Rhodes & Henning, of Lostant, Ill., have just started 
up their elevator built onthe Chase plan. The elevator 
has a storage capacity of 24,000 bushels, and is run by 
horse power. F 


Messrs. P. Risser & Sons’ hominy and flouring mill 
at Onarga, Ill, was burned on the night of March 27. 
Loss $20,000, partially insured. Risser & Sons are well 
known grain men. 


Mr. L. C. Barnett, of Minneapolis, the builder of round 
elevators, has contracted with the Pacific Elevator Co. 
to put up one of these elevators at Morton and another 
at Fairfax, Minn. The Pacific Hlevator Co. already had 
three of them in use. 


The question of the constitutionality of the law of II- 
linois regulating railroad freight rates is now being ar- 
gued by counsel before the United States Supreme Court 
at Washington. Ex-State Attorney General J. K. Edsall 

_Tepresents the State, and Mr. J. N. Jewett the railroads. 


Seeley, Son & Co., of Fremont, Neb., are making 
plans for a 20,000-bushel elevator at Elkhorn, Neb. 
Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of this city, will furnish 
elevator buckets, etc. 


Messrs. Brant & Manning have just finished a 20,000 
bushel elevator at Mt. Joy, Pa., in connection with their 
mill. It is driven by power from the mill engine. The 
elevator is on the Chase plan. 


T. Griffin’s bucket shop, known as the ‘“ Cleveland 
Grain, Provision and Stock Exchange,” at Cleveland, 
Ohio, failed on April 9, owing $50,000 to its creditors. 
E. L. Moore, broker, lost $12,000. 


Fulton Raab’s warehouse at Sheboygan, Wis., was de- 
stroyed by fire on the evening of March 19. Loss on 
building $1,000; loss on goods stored by various parties 
about $4,000. Total insurance $2,000. 


While on his wedding trip in this city, Mr. H. G. 
Finkle, an elevator man of Moorhead, Minn., was taken 
ill, his illness terminating in temporary mental derange- 
ment, which, however, was not serious. 


A disastrous fire occurred at Swartz Creek, seven 
miles from Flint, Mich., about 9 o’clock p. m., March 
30, consuming a large elevator, the Chicago & Grand 
Trunk Railway depot, and a number of cars. 


The large grain warehouse, owned by Alexander 
Mann, at Dudley, Edgar Co., Ill., was destroyed by fire 
during the high wind storm of the night of March 18. 
It contained several thousand bushels of grain. 


The St. Louis Grain Transfer & Weighing Co. have 
started up their transfer-house which is arranged for 
rapid transfer from car to car.’ Chase Elevator Co., of 
Chicago, Ill, are the architects of the building. 


An incendiary fire on the morning of March 21, de. 
stroyed the machine shop of Naugatuck Machine Co., 
at Union City, Conn., also the new elevator in course of 
construction. Loss, $18,000; insured for $10,000. 


J. F. Leising, Goodenow, IIl., is building a 15,000- 
bushel grain elevator. The plans were furnished by the 
Chase Elevator Co,, of Chicago, Ill., and the machinery 
is now being manufactured under their supervision. 


Jas. Bell, of David City, Neb., is putting in a Barn- 
ard & Leas’ Victor Sheller and Cleaner, new dumps, etc. 
The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co. furnish belting and 
buckets. Seeley, Son & Co., of Fremont, Neb., have the 
contract. 


West Chester, Chester Co., Pa.,” is to have a new corn 
mill and elevator, which will soon be completed, by R. 
N. Thomas & Co. The belts, buckets and supplies were 
chiefly from the house of Messrs. Thornburgh & Glessner, 
of this city. 


G. S. Barnes, general manager of the Northern Pacific 
Elevator Co., has purchased the palatial residence of E. 
S. Tyler, in Fargo, Dakota, for $40,000 and will move 
into it immediately. This is undoubtedly the finest 
residence in Dakota. 


Shepard & Barger, Belle Creek, Neb. are putting in 
Barnard & Leas’. Victor Shellers and Cleaners, new 
dumps, etc. Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., Chicago, 
Ill., furnish the belting and buckets. Seeley, Son & Co. 
of Fremont, Neb., have the contract. 


Mr. Samuel Cotner, of Millard, Neb., is putting in a 
Barnard & Leas Victor Sheller and Cleaner, new dumps, 
etc. The Webster & Comstock Mfg. Co., of this city, 
furnish the belting and buckets. Messrs. Seeley, Son & 
Co., of Fremont, Neb., have the contract. 


Three workmen, while engaged in painting the new 
elevator at Peoria, Ill., were on March 21 precipitated 
from the scaffold to the ground, a distance of fifty feet. 
One, Jacob Waltenschuler, was instantly killed, and 
another, Jos. Vail, received fatal injuries. 


Downey & Preston, of Belleville, Ont., are building a 
100,000-bushel grain’ elevator to replace the one burned 
in October. Chase Elevator Co., of Chicago., Ill., made 
the plans for the building, and the house is to be sup- 
plied with their patent wood-filled conveyor. 


Jas. S. Richardson & Sons, of Kingston, Ont., are 
building a 200,000-bushel elevator at that place, to re- 
place the one burned in September, 1882. Chase Eleva- 
tor Oo., of Chicago, IIL, are the architects of the build- 
ing, which is arranged for the rapid transfer of grain. 


Geo. W. Spotts, of Indianapolis, Ind., elevator owner 
and grain receiver, has failed and turned over his eleva- 
tor to his father-in-law, Adam Scott, who had endorsed 
for him largely. Liabilities, about $45,000. The failure 
is said to have been caused by speculations in Chicago. 


Mr. L. M. Kellogg, of Missouri Valley, Iowa, is putting 
in a Barnard & Leas Victor Sheller and Cleaner, dumps 
and other machinery Messrs. Seeley, S5on & Co., ot 
Fremont, Neb., have the contract, and the Webster & 
Comstock Mfg. Co., of this city, furnish the belting and 
buckets. 


The new million-bushel elevator of Armour, Dole & 
Co., at Chicago, Ill., known as Elevator “EE,” has been 
opened for regular business. This elevator is located on 
the corner of Oakley Avenue and Sixteenth street. In 
the-absence of water connection, the proprietors will 
honor receipts held by lake shippers for grain in the 


new elevator, at elevator “ D,” which is suitably loca- 
ted for such shipments. 


Malster & Reaney, of Locust Point, Baltimore, ship 
and elevator builders, fail'd lately, with liabilities 
amounting to $144,066, and available assets to the amount 
of about half that sum. 


J. W. Myers & Bro., of Westminster, Md., are build- 
ing a 40,000-bushel elevator in connection with their 
floyr mill. The house will store for mill use, and also 
doa large shipping business. Chase .Elevator Co., 
Chicago, Ill., supplied the plans and specifications for 
the building. 


The Nordyke & Marmon Co., of Indianapolis, are 
running their works to their fullest capacity. The ad- 
ditions recently completed to the works have given them 
increased facilities, and with the introduction of new 
machinery they are able to complete an order in a very 
short time. Over three hundred and fifty hands are 
constantly employed. 


Perry & Son, of Minneapolis, Minn., have plans drawn 
for an elevator of 100,000-bushel capacity to be erected 
at Cooperstown, Dakota, during the summer, and one of 
45,000, to be erected at Sanborn, Dakota. Mr. Perry 
says that Messrs. Pillsbury & Hulburt have contracted 
for the erection of twenty-five elevators this year, to be 
in readiness for this season’s crop. 


Within a few days recently Hodges & Hyde, of 
LaCrosse, Wis., sold 43,000 bushels of flax seed in 
Chicago for the sum of 56,000 and, still have 20,000 
bushels on hand. Cargill Bros. and the above firm have 
handled about 100,000 bushels of flax seed each, during 
the season, all of which came from Southern Minnesota 
and passed through LaCrosse to market. 


At an early hour, March 23, the elevator of John 
Nading at Flat Rock Switch, Shelby Co., Ind., was 
burned, the fire being caused by the friction of a journal 
in the second story. The loss amounted to $25,000; in- 
sured for $19,500. Of grain burned there were 9,000 
bushels of wheat, 16,000 bushels of corn and 4,000 bushels 
of barley. The machinery was totally ruined. 


Lord & Munn, the largest shippers at Montreal, Can- 
ada, of Western produce to Great Britain, have made an 
assignment. Their liabilities are at least $250,060, but 
they expect to make a good showing. The embarras- 
ment has arisen from delay in getting forward goods to 
maratime ports, especially Quebec and Newfoundland. 
The banks say they are secured for discounts to the firm. 


About 9:30 o’clock a. m., of March 16, Charles 
Martin, who lives at 246 North Desplaines street, Chi- 
cago, Ill., while at work in the Milwaukee & St. Paul 
elevator, corner of Canal and Fulton streets, was struck 
by a piece of timber that fell from the ceiling. Two 
severe scalp wounds were inflicted on the back of the 
head but are not considered dangerous. He was taken 
to the hospital. 


Sidwell & Lewis, commission merchants, Chicago, 
Ill, and transacting business on the Open Board, sus- 
pended March 18, on account of the decline in the 
markets. The firm claim that they were doing a gen- 
eral commission business for outside parties and had 
about $15,000 put up on margins; but as the market de- 
clined and their customers did not “margin their 
options ” they were unable to stand the pressure. 


The articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Nevada Warehouse and Dock Co., at San Francisco, Cal. 
The objects are to do a general warehouse and storehouse 
business, to trade in grain, erect and operate flour mills 
and elevators, to sell water and supply ships and vessels 
with water, and carry on the business generally of load- 
ing and unloading them. Direction—R. H. Tollis; J. 
Rosenfeld; J. L. Weaver; C. O’Connor and G. Frier. 
Capital stock $500,000 in 5,000 shares at $100 each. The 
whole of the stock has been subscribed by the directors. 


I. W. Dodge, of Beverly, Mass., has just completed a 
25,000-bushel grain elevator at that place. The build- 
ing is 35x60 feet, and has three run of stone attached for 
grinding corn, meal and feed, with all the necessary ele- 
vators, bolts and cleaners. The elevators and stones are 
driven by a 50-horse power engine. The house is de- 
signed to receive large shipments of grain,{and store 
clean and distribute it to local points. Chase Elevator 
Co., of Chicago, Ill., supplied the plans for the elevator 
which contain many improvements not hitherto intro- 
duced into elevators in the East. 


The Richmond City Mill Works, Richmond, Ind. 
have recently shipped portable mills to the following 
parties:—W. A. Hoffman, Fort Worth, Texas; H. B. 
Tasichler, Sanborn, N. Y.; W. G. Harvey, Downs, Kan.; 
C. T. Harthbarger, Atwood, Ill.; Brundage & Coquillette, 
La Harpe, Ill.; Robinson & Co., Richmond, Ind.; Reed 
& Smith, Pittsburgh, Pa.; H. BE. Duenweg, Shelbyville, 
l.; J. S. Pelton, Benj. Hill, Ohio; Henry Phillips & 
Son, Toledo, Ohio; Bessemer Bros., North Barton, N. Y.; 
D. C. Weddle, King City, Kan.; R. Stiles, East Troy, Pa.: 
John Snyder, Newton Falls, Ohio; Geo. A. Lowe, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; Davis & Co.. Moline, Ill, 8. T. Lenois 
& Bro., Hagood, 8. C.; John B. Croft, Fowlerton, Ohio; 
Barton & Co., Parsons, Kan-; B. W. Maxwell & Son, 
Rigle, Ohio; James Everhash, Persia, Tenn.; Lane & 
Britton, Lane, Ill.; Hyman & Bro., Summit, Miss.: E. 
F. White, Marion, N. Y.; A. R. Gozzard, Austin, Texas; 
Engle & Robinson, Lisbon, Dakota; J. B. Rounsayille, 
Campbell, Texas; Lovell & Robinson, Farmersville, 
Texas; H. L. Wetherald & Sons. Connersville, Ind.; W. 
H. Gilstrap, Tesnatee, Ga.; Snow & Pedee, Kaufman 
Texas; Gregg & Warrell, Aspinwall, Pa.; Lebman Hard. 
ware and Implement Co., Newton, Kan.; Kerfoot Bros., 
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Des Moines, Iowa; G. O. Kyer, Owego, N. Y.; Jno. C. 
Chambers, Fairview, W. Va.; Thompson & Sons, Hermi- 
tage, Tenn. 


The Link-Belt Machinery Co, have just shipped to the 
Patent Asphaltum Co., of Sydney, New South Wales, a 


car-load of link-belting and wheels and elevators for} 


handling lime and crushed stone. The first named com- 
pany have also shipped a large quantity of belting to 
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| December; three years, each in three months in the 
| year, viz: 1859, 1865 and 1871, in January; 1866, 1872 
|and 1873, in April, and 1863, 1878 and 1882, in October; 
two years, 1867 and 1875, in March; and one year each 
|in July, September and November, 1861, 1880 and 1874; 
and, lastly, wheat has not been at its lowest price in 
May, June or August.” 


the Forest Fibre Co., of Berlin Falls, N. H., and have 
lately placed two more saw-dust conveyors in the mills| 
of the Berlin Mills Co., of Berlin Mills, N. H., an eleva- | 
tor for handling shot in the works of Merrie, Verhage & | 
Co., Cincinnati, O., and a bran conveyor with 160 foot} The Chicago Scale Co. sel] Scales of all kinds 
centres and a capacity of 1,000 pounds per hour in €s-| g}59 Portable Forges and Blacksmiths’ Tools of all de- 


tablishment of Kobinson & Co., Maysville, Ky. They|.... : : 

have also orders fer three conveyors and one pulp-eleva- | 8°" !Ptions at about one half usual prices. Buyers will 
tor for the Hudson River Water-Power and Paper Co., | save money by sending for their Price List. 
Mechanicsville, N. Y 3 
pein ese eS | Elevator Men—Howes, Babcock & Ewell, of Sil- 


| ver Creek, N. Y., make a full line of wheat cleaning ma- 
|chinery. Read their advertisement on first cover page. 

The American Miller—published by Mitchell 
Bros. Co., 184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., is the 
largest, best and cheapest milling journal published. 
Subscription price only $1.00 per year. 


Special Votices. 


THE WHEAT OUTLOOK. 


The prospects for a large wheat crop this year, either | 
in the United States or in Europe, do not at present seem | 
to be very encouraging. Advices from Great Britain and | 
the continent are to the effect that the long spell of wet | 
weather did immense damage to the wheat, and some of 
the best authorities predict an unusually small yield, es- | 
pecially in England, although the improvement in the | 
spring weather has to some extent brightened the outlook. | 
It appears to be, however, a foregone conclusion that| 
Europe will require larger imports of foreign wheat dur- | 
ing the next crop year than of late years. While the 
prospects for the European crops are thus gloomy, it is| 
also unfortunate that the indications for the yield in the 
United States point to a smaller crop than in 1382. Re-| 
ports from all parts of the country indicate a-decreased | 
acreage as compared with last season, and at the same} 
time a smaller average yield; so that in reviewing the 
the outlook, the Cincinnati Price-Current comes to the| 
conclusion that the yield cannot run over 450,000,000 | 
busheis, or 52,000,000 bushels less than last year. As we} 
will carry into the new crop year only a moderate reserve | 
of old wheat, and as our home wants are yearly increas_ | 
ing, it looks as though the United States would have} 
coraparatively little wheat for export from the coming | 
crop. Whether the increased production of wheat in| 
India and other countries will be great enough to coun- | 
terbalance the decline in the United States and Great 
Britain, it is hard to say, though it is scarcely probable 
that it will be so— Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 


For Sale Cheap — Trimmer Scourer, Novelty 
Separator and Oat Separator. Address A. M., care 
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GRAIN COMMISSION CARDS. 
L. EvertnGHaM & Co. 
Commission Merchants 


125 La Salle Street, 
Adjoining Chamher of Commerce, 


CHICAGO. 
Grain, Seed and Provisions. 


Consignments of above solicited, and Orders for Purchase and Sale 
for Cash, or Future Delivery on Margins carefully executed. 


Facilities Unsurpassed. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Special Information indicating course of the Markets 
freely furnished upon request. 


PRICE OF WHEAT IN GREAT BRITAIN. | 


} ESTABLISHED 1858. 
The London Times publishes the following figures on 


GILMAN, CHENEY & CO., 
the imperial average price of wheat from 1858 to 1882: 


e . 
* The average price per quarter for the past twenty-five | G M ha if 
years was 50s id. The greatest extreme or range of | OMMISS1ION CVC | Sy 
fluctuations was 25s 2d in 1868, and the smallest 6s 3d in | 
1864. The highest annual average in the past twenty- 


five years was 64s 5d in 1867, and the lowest 40s 3d in| 


-—-FOk THE SALE OF> 


GRAIN, HAY, FEED, ETC., 


1864. The highest weekly average was 74s 7d on the : 

S J 5 3 | r = = Bos . 
9th of May, 1868, and the lowest weekly average 37s 7 {De Brats ee eee ‘ eaten, Ree 
on the 22d of February, 1879; that of the 24th of Decem. | a-ipersl Rar anC es) Of CUTE meee 


ber, 1864, was very close to the latter, being 37s 10d. | 
EBAGE PRICE OF WHEAT DURING THE LAST | 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


F. H. PEAVEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants, 
Room 13, Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis, Minn, 


Extra facilities for furnishing Coarse Grain in large lots. 


Prompt Attention given to any business entrusted to our 
care. 


d. 


| 
| 


MP. AIKEN & Cod., 
‘Commission Mlierchants, 
A Metre ) 130 La Salle Street, Chicago. 

ve years wheat has been at 


- : “7 : 4 7 | Solicit consignments of Grain and Seeds. Orders f 

its highest price for six years, 1864, 1869. 1870, 1872, sioticst of Gras and Mill Stuffs arompily filed: et ia ae g 
1875 and 1852, in August; four years, 1859, 1568, 1877 | We receive choice Mediterranean and Hard Varieties 
and 1873, in May; and four years, 1861, 1865, 1866 and | Winter Wheat from Kansas, and can furnish Millers with 


1867, in December; three years, 1858, 1862 and 1863, in | * Pure article. 


January ; and three years, 1860, 1873 and 1881, in Sep- E g H ( EDW A R DS 
be ) Py ) 


tember. One year in each of the following five months | 
—1874, in February; 1880, in April; 1871, in June; | 
Gir q 4 i y Te 
GRAIN AND MILLSTUFES, 
—_ OO ME ZO 


1867, in October, and 1879, in November; and wheat 
162 Washington St., Chicago. 


has not been at its highest price in March or July. Dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years wheat has been lowest for 
WM. WATSON, 
1 | Hed 4 
i> 
Grain Elevator Architect Builder, 


six years, 1860, 1870, 1876, 1877, 1879 and 1881, in Feb-| 
ruary; five years, 1858, 1862, 1864, 1868 and 1869, in | 
SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET, 
177 La Salle St., CHICAGO. 


a 
MA S er 29 I GO 


A.B. SPURLING, Prest. 


HAMPSHIRE BLOCK. 


| 


B BELTING LAcr ean ae 


i hie i Hi 


GRAIN COMMISSION CARDS. 


W. W. HUNTER, 


6 and 7 Washington Block, Chicago, 


SHIPPING, GRAIN # FEED COMMISSION. 


Filling Eastern Orders a Specialty. 
EF. A. BISEZOP « CO.., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


GRAIN, FLOUR AND MILLSTUFES. 
Wo. 10 Chamber of Commerce Building, Minneapolis. 


‘ 


———_—_—<»—___ 
Orders for and Consignments of Milling Wheat a Specialty. 
CHANDLER, BROWN CO., 4 


GRAIN, SEEDS @ LIVE STOCK COMMISSION, 


Grain and Provisions for Cash or Future Delivery 
Bought, Sold, and Carried on Margins. 


No. 78 La Salle St., CHICAGO, Chamber of Commerce, MILWAUKEE. 


Live Stock Offices at Stock Yards in Both Cities. 


J. A. Brown, E. H. Chandler, 
H. E. Chandler, ¢ Chicago. Established 1863. G. W. Chandler, ¢ Milwaukee. 
A. H. Pirie, D. G- Owen, 


WARNER & WiLBUR, é 


General Commission Merchants 


Room 28, Metropolitan Block, Chicago. 


Refer by permission: B. L. Smith, Cashier Hide and Leather 
National Bank, Chicago, Ill.; Col. E. A. Bowen, President First 
National Bank, Mendota, Ill.; Chas. C. Macy, Cashier Farmers’ 
National Bank, Hudson, N. Y.; Wm. Seymour, Cashier First Na- 
tional Bank, Hudson, N. Y.; Fred’k Hill, Cashier Tanners’ Nation- 
al Bank, Catskill, N. Y.. or O. P. Collier, President First National 
Bank, Battle Creek, Mich. 


SSTABLISZEIED 1866. 


J. VAN WINT, © 
Grain and Flour Agent, 


References and Cable Codes.Furnished,. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO. 
GRAIN anpd FLOUR, 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Business attended to at New-Port News, (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. Railroad.) 


B. EB. EARNSHAW, 
BROKER, 


Flour, Grain, Feed and Seeds. 


P. O. BOX 208, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
A. Bo TA Wk..emae 
Commission Grain Merchant 


—AND— 


Wholesale Dealer in Flour and Bran, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


iven to consignments, and orders for Flour or 
ran filled at lowest Prices. 


Careful attention 


TRIMBUIE c& CO., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


GRAIN, FEED, SEED, Etc. 
Room 3, 204 Walnut Place, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Careful Attention given to Filling Option Orders. 
References: Merchants Nat. Bank, Philadelphia Nat. Bank. 


W.H. PREBLE, Sec'y and Treas. A.C. ERUEGER, Supt, 


The Chicago Rawhide Mfg Co. 


Manufacturers of 


| Rav bide Beiting, Lace Leather & Rope, 


— (Special Adapted for) 
Elevators. i 


| Lariats and other Rawhide Goods of all Kinds 


BY KRUEGER’S PATENT. 


75 & 77 E. Ohio St., CHICAGO. 


5 


THIS BELTING & LACE LEATHER NEVER BECOMES HARD 
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Corrugated Iron Siding for Grain Elevators a Specialty. 


PORT HURON, MICH., Jan. 20, 1882. 
Gentlemen:—We take pleasure in saying that, the 
thorough and workmanlike manner in which you have 
covered two Grain Elevators for our firm, warrants us 
in recommending your Iron work to any one wanting 
Yours very respect- 

J.B. &W. F. BOTSFORD. 


DULUTH, MINN., March 20, 1882. 
Gentlemen :—We take pleasure in saying that the iron 
covering put on our Elevator, ‘‘ B,” by you has given 
us entire satisfaction. We shall be pleased to recom- 
mend your work at any time. Very truly yours, Lake 
GEORGE RUPLEY, Supt. 


CHICAGO, ILL., Feb., 18, 1882. 
Gentlemen :—We congratulate you upon the success- 
ful completion of your large contract with us for th 
tin and corrugated iron covering of the Toledo && 
Wabash Elevator No. 5, at Toledo, O. It gives us pleas 


a first-class job in every respect. 
fully, 


Superior Elevator Co, 


ure to commend the excellency of the work done by 


Address, 


M. F. SEELEY. 


J. 8. SEELEY. 


WIOSER & 


28,30 and 82 River!Street, 


E. HANK. C. W. DELAMATER. 


Fremont, Neb., 


Elevator Bailes 


We build a “Seeley ” Elevator that 
stands at the head of Elevators as a self-bind 
-efer stands at the head of reapers. We furnish 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates. 


Also furnish all kinds of 


MACHINERY, 


Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shellers, Belts and 
Buckets, Etc., Etc. 


With our experience we can save you on 


these items more than cost of Plans. Corres- 
pond with us and save costly mistakes. 


‘The Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in th> 
United States of & 

ULC yBBER 

LU TRUBS 


jn every Form, adapted to MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 
Machine Beltire 


WITH 
Smooth Metallic Rubber 
Su face, 


This Company bas manu- 
factured the largest Belts 
=ymade in the world for t!e 
= Principal Elevators at C.i- 
engo, Buffalo and New \uik. 


Steam aud Water Hose, 


PLAIN AND RUBBER LINED. 


TUBBER “‘TEST” HOSE, made of Vu 
canized Para Rubber and Carbolized Duck ; 

Cotton ** CABLE” HOSE, Circular, Wov- 
en, Seamless, Antiseptic, for the use of 
Steam and Hand Fire Engines, Force 
Pumps, Mills, Factories, Steamers, and 
Brewers’ use. 


CAR SPRINGS 
uperlor Quality, 


And of all the va- 
rious Sizes used. 


Wil. SPRINGS. 
} ee 
| Original Solid 


_ VULCANITE EMERY WHEELS. 


Large Wheels made on Cast-Iron Centre if desired. 
PATENT 


2 
Elastic Rubber Back Square Packing. } 


BEST IN THE WORLD for Packing the Piston Rods i 
and Valve Stems of Steam Engines and Pumps. HE 


CORRUGATED 


Rubber Mats = Matting, 


For Halls, Flooring, Stone and 
Iron Stairways, etc. 


NEW YORK ~- 


Belting and Packing Co., 


15 PARK ROw, 
NEW YORK. 


JOHN H. CHEEVER, Treasurer. 


THE “SALEM” 


ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


Awarded First Premiu 
; o “SALEM” 0 
ELEVATOR BUCK 


At the Millers’ Tnternatiostal Exhibition. 
SPECIAL FEATURES. 


Seamless Rounded Corners. 

No seams to burst; no corners to catch or clog; 
“takes” easily, and delivers promptly—not liable to 
carry down the back leg. 

Shovel Edge, Curved Heel, Smooth 

Finish, 
And freedom from projecting seams, rivet heads, 
bands, etc., makes it run easy, saves power, re- 
duces strain or wear and tear of belting, etc. 
It is Strong and Durable. 
Will outwear three or four hand-made buckets. 

It meets the advanced ideas of the times success 
fully, andis nearer perfection in every respect than 
any other bucket made. 

eading Millwrights recommend it, and the best 
informed Millers approve and adopt it. 
W. J. CLARK & CO., Sole Mf’rs, 
SALEM, OHIO. 
New York Office and Salesroom No, 9 Cliff St. 


BOOKWALTER ENGINE | 


Effective, Simple, Durable and Cheap. 


Especially adapted for 
the operation of small mi]! 
and Railroad Elevators, 
Farm Mills, sawing wood 
and the running of light 
machinery generally. 
OVER 2500 IN USE. 
\ Can be easily operated by 
4 any one of ordinary intelli- 
gence. Every Engine coni- 
plete ready to run as soon 
as received. No Engine 
built so good and so lowin 
price. Vill give the 
full Power Claimed. 

3 H. Power.$240 | 4% H. Power.$280 
6% ee 355 8% ee 440 
Sine new illustrated catalogue sent on appli'tion. 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., 
; 5 Lagonda Ave., Springfield, O. 


THOM 
SEELEY, SON & 60. 


= ——— 


— 


you there, and we trust that our business relations 
thus pleasantly begun may continue in the future. We 
shall be pleased at all times to recommend your work 
to any one who may inquire of us. 


Yours very truly, 
J.T. MOULTON & SON. 


Ojjice of Toledo & Wabash Elevator Co. ) 

TOLEDO, O, Feb. 28, 1882. ‘ 
Gentlemen :—All our Elevators are covered, sides and 
ends, with corrugated iron. That put on by you has 
stood the test for about eight years and is still good. I 
can recommend your firm as reliable for GOOD WORK. 
Truly yours, 


J. S. DICKINSON, Supt. 


ESTIMATES MADE AND CONTRACTS TAKEN 


In any part of the United States or Canadas. 


romero.’ Gand for Cipeular &@ Price List. 


PSON, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MUNSON’S 


‘Portable Mills 


FOR CORN AND FEED. 


Su 5 


Capacities from 


{0 TO 100 BUSHELS 


per Hour. 


Over 5,000 of these Mills 
now in use. 


Every Mill sold undera 
GUARANTEE 
to give entire satisfaction 
or money refunded. 


For Catalogue, prices, 
ete , address, 


MUNSON BROS., 


Utica, N. Y. 


SSS SSS 1 Mention this Paper. 


PROTECT FROM FIRE. 


| as thousands of others are using it. 


To Owners of Mills and Manufactories: 


You protect your buildings from the weather with 
paint; then why not at the same time save your 
property, as far as possible, from fire. ‘Ine Cnt- 
caco Firg-PrRoor Paint Co. manufacture a ready 
mixed paint that accomplishes both objects. and 
is the only paint made that is RELI- 
ABLE for both purposes. Railroad Co's, Saw 
Mill men, and manufacturers of all kinds, as weil 
Send for cir- 
culars with testimonials, of which we have an 
abundance, that will satisfy the sceptical. 


Chicago Fire-Proof Paint Co., 


Washington Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


PROVIDENCE STEAM ENGINE COMPANY, 


PROV LD AOI Gay aes, 
SOLE BUILDERS OF 


THE IMPROVED 


Greene Automatic Cut-off Engine, 


ALSO, BOILERS, TANKS AND SHEET IRON WORK. 


H. W. GARDNER, Pres. 


T. W. PHILLIPS, Sec’y. 


“THE BEST IS CHEAPEST.” 


ENGINES, SAW-MILLS, 
ate | H R ES H E R 


Clover Hullers 


(Suited to all sections.) Write for FREE Illus. Pamphlet 
and Prices to The Aultman & Taylor Co., Mansfleld, Ohio, 
Millers and Grain Buyers can se- 
cure agency forthe above goods (it 
will prove @ profitable agency, free 
from risks, and willincrease your 
trade with farmers) 15) writing to 
THE AULTMAN & TAY- 

LOR CO., MANSFIELD, OlI0. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 


Ohe American Elevator 


AND 


GRAIN TRADE. 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Address Mrrcne.i Buos. Co., 184 & 186 Dearoorn 
Street, Chicago. 
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el 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


ae MLASINZD Is 


ED ON SN Sd em MA EEE Ga 


_—<—_- 


We Furnish Plans and RB soarmriins for G 
vators of any desired capacity, with All Modern Improve- 
Grain Elevator Supplies always on hand. 


ments, 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES, PRICES, &c. 


CHISHOLM BROS. & GUNN, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
64 & 66 S. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 


228 Washington Avenue, South. 


eee FEED MILL. 


. Over 15.000 
in use. They 
Ae not Clog or 


at. 

Grinds 60 bush- 
els per hour. No 
other mill will do 
4 an equal amount 
of work with the 
same power. 
_ feed mills of sim- 
8 ilar construction 


=S>—_ Hl: are infringements 
SS Fs | of the patents 
= 7 ee | owned by us. A 
— eS recent decision of 


ss i the U.S. Court 
has aturiucu our nights vv wuvse patents, and we 
caution all parties against buying Feed Mills that 
infringe on said Patents. For descriptive circular 
of Feed Mills, Wind Mills, Corn Shellers, Feed 
Cutters, Horse- Powers, Wood-Saws., Steamers, 
Pumps, 'etc., address CHALLENGE eS 
AND FEED MILL CO.; Batavia, Il. 


KNOW THE LAW. 


$1.00 


BUYS 


BARNES 


imueretal Dietionat 


With Legal Notes, 
For Commercial Use Throughout 


the United States. ( 


Octo-Decimo, 252 pages. This work is, in fact, 
the laws of business in a “‘ nutshell.” 
Sent postpaid on receipt of one dollar. Address 
MITCHELL BROS. COMPANY, 
184 and 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tl. 


Train Ele- 


Clinton Street. 


CIRCULAR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
L.C. BARNETT 


36 Washington Ave. 8S. 


ROOM 10,i 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Builder 


For all territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi. 


More than 50 in successful 
operation in the Northwest. 


We can refer intending builders 
to any and all of them. 


The Most Storage for the 
Least Money 


AND 


| The Handiest to Operate. 


Hee on Steam Power! 


The Silver Creek 


IMPROVED 


CORN SHELLER 


AND 


CLEANER = 


Capacity, 75 to 100 
bu shelled corn 
per hour : 


We will send any of the following named books 
| postage free on receipt of annexed prices. 
| 
| Roper.—A Catechism of High Pressure, 


Runs very 


im | or Non-Condensing Steam Engines: 
light; is Including the Modeling, Construction and 
ened eNa: ‘ | Management of Steam Engines and Boilers. 
ss ales | With valuable illustrations. By Sy Stephen 


Roper, Engineer. Thirteenth edition, revised 


READ: 
and enlarged, 18mo., tucks, gilt edge, ...$2 00 


“It is sim- 
ple in con- 
struction, 
and a perfect success. “—Blwell & Son, Cherry 
Valley, N.Y. “We think your sheller a complete | 
enccess."—Davis & Co.. Portage, Wis. ‘The | 
Sheller is a perfect machine.”— Frelz & Bro., | 
Monitor. Ind. | 

Send for circular, terms, and prices. Address, 


Koper —Use and Abuse of the Steam 
ZENA TRISH, Silvt reek, Chau. C0, N, Yi Boiler: By Stephen Roper, Engineer, fifth 
edition, with illustrations, 18mo., tucks, gilt 
CULG pesenseeg a see c aes -----$2 00 


| Roper._Handbook of Modern Steam 
Fire-Engines: With illustrations, by 
Stephen Roper, Engineer. 12mo., tucks, gilt 
C0g6 2.5 sc sae een See eee ee $3 50 


T. M. NAGILE, | 


ERIE. PA.,, | Roper.—Engineer’s Handy Book...$3 50 
Manufacturer of | 


| Roper.—Questions and ‘A 
Portable, Stationary | Piece sai n nswers er 
ANDA « — > ss ow a a ie ee eens 


Aguicultural 
ete Emegines., | 


Address, MITCHELL BROS. 00., 
184 & 186 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


‘| Of Engines, Boilers and General Machinery. 


CHAS. 


KAESTNER & CO. 


Established 1863. 


General Machinery, 


SHAFTING, 
PULLEYS, 
HANGERS and 
GEARING 
A SPECIALTY. 


Over 4,500 of our Mills in use. 


Sold under a full guarantee to give en- 
tire satisfaction or money refunded. 

Parties erecting Elevators will consult 
their own interests by sending for our II- 
lustrated Catalogue and references. 


OFFICE AND WoRKs, 


303 to 311, So. Canal St., | 
74 to $8 Harrison St., i Se eee CHICAGO. 


BOW’S VENTILATOR, 


For Grain, EXtay, F'ruit, Etc. 


(Patented April 25th and Oct. 17th, 1882.) 
This Invention Ventilates Grain Bins, Hay Mows, or any receptacle for 
Cereals of Various Kinds, in such a manner as to 


PREVENT HEATING OR DECOMPOSITION.. 
For Particulars, address L. T. BOW, Burkesville, Cumberland Co., Ky. 


MONITOR CORN SHELLER! 


PAT. AUG. 20, 1872, , 
CAPACITY, 


800 to'1,000 bu. 


In 10 Hours. 


Speed, 500to 600 revo- 
lutions per minute. 


Others for Service and Economy 


Superior ty all 


Twice as Strong as Leather, 
AIT Baier 
Send for Reduced List and Discounts. 
2,000,000 feet sold during 1881. 
NORDYKE & MARMWON CO.. 
Indianapolis, Ind. - « 


“MOORE COONTE CRIT” 


Corn-Mills and Millstones, 
ALL SIZES. : 
_THE BEST IN THE WORLD 

FOR TABLE MEAL! | 
Samples of Meal Sent on Application. 

& NORTH GAROLINA MILLSTONE CO. 

Ohambersburg, Pa. 

(Please Mention this phat ‘ 


Over 


Superior to all other shellers in simplicity, dur- 


ability, and effectiveness in working. Runs with 
less power than any other sheller ‘of equal capa- 
city. Cleans the corn from the chaff, shells with- 
out breaking the cob, and will work with damp 
corn as well as dry. Gan be adjusted to different 
size of corn ears without stopping the machine- 
Two styles made, geared, and not geared. Write 


for circulars and particulars. 
- DUNKIRK, N. Y, 


SELLEW & POPPLE, 


Manufacturers of Standard and Automatic Cut- 


x 


All” 


to the Challenge: 
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HOWARD IRON WORKS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF——— 


MACHINERY FOR GRAIN ELEVATORS. 


They Frave Furnished the Machinery for 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO, AIR LINE ELEVATOR ...-.....-.-..-....-------- CHICAGO, ILL 
“ “ 


UM OU Re O LM i COmO UW VA TO lence conn cnn eacansenne an-nsncneces coerce < bad 


i TOR “ 
MUNGER, WHEELER & CO. IOWA ELEVATOR...............------------205-+ . a 
“ os 
o o 


CHICAGO & WESTERN INDIANA RY CO. ELEVATOR. 
N. Y., LAKE ERIE & WESTERN R'Y CO. ELEVATOR 
COMMERCIAL ELEVATOR.. 

WHEELER ELEVATOR... 
UNION ELEVATOR..... 
JOLIET ELEVATOR..... 
SODUS BAY ELEVATOR ey 
SILO ELEVATOR, HAMBURG, GERMANY, and others. 


“ “c 


“TOLEJ)0, OHIO 
JOLIET, ILL. 
_-.SODUS P'T, N.Y. 


“Sendfor ¢ 
Catalogue 


and 
Prices. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ae ee = — 
oe AND He 
CARRY ENGINES and BOILERS IN sro, BOILE Dever ee 


THE LECHNER 


Anti- Friction Roller Detacha- 
ble Chain Belting 
FOR TRANSMITTING POWER. 


The only medium by which so nearly all the power ap- 
plied is transmitted. The special feature about this chain, 
and which makes it superior to other chains for similar 
purposes, is the Friction Roller on the rivet, which 
takes off all friction from the sprocket, and nearly all from 
the rivet, and admitting of almost any desired speed. 


ESPECIALEY ADAPTED 


For Elevators, Drags, Carriers, Driving Heavy 
and Light Shafting, etc. 


Send for Circulars. Manufactured and sold by the 


LECHNER MANUFACTURING CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Also Manufacturers of the Lechner, Coal- 
Mining Machines. 


The Newest Invention for Drying. 


New Dryer for Drying Grain Rapidly at Low Temperatures, No Steam or Hot Air. 


THE JENNINGS RAPID PROCESS applicable to grain or material of any kind. No 
steam heat, but constant dry atmosphere at common temperatures. Of especial value in treatment 
of ALL KINDS OF GRAIN, including brewers’ grains, meal, etc. 


THE MOST RAPID DRYER KNOWN. 


Will dry any article containing moisture, rapidly, economically and satisfactorily, STEAM 
HEAT IS ENTIRELY DISPENSED WITH. This mechanical production of air at common tem- 
peratures, saves from twenty to seventy-five per cent. in time and expense over all other known 
processes, besides avoiding all liability of injury to any grains likely to be affected unfavorably by 
air at higher temperatures. : 

BR ERS’ GRAINS and refuse from the magh can be made as dry as malt, and thus dried will 
keep any length of time, and may be transported any distance. Itisthe only dryer that can dry 
wheat satisfactorily and preserve it without injury either to the grain or its product, or that can dry 
corn in a perfectly natural way without injuring the germ. Damp wheat, corn, or other grain treated 
by this method, which is simply nature’s process hurried, can be made as dry as any rules of inspec- 
tion require, as dry, even, as oil grain: : 3! , 

Proprietors of Elevators having this dryer can guarantee patrons against heated grain in their 
Elevators, also against grain shipped from thence heating on passage. No Steam or Hot Air Dryer can 
compare with it, as these heat the moisture in the air as well as the air itself. The Jennings’ process 
removes all humidity from the atmosphere, and uses the air thus treated with results that are simply 
astonishing. His apparatus is the most effective as well as the most rapid yet discovered for drying 
any kind of material. The expense of drying in this way is munch less than by the old method, mak- 
ing up in a short time the first cost of the apparatus, which is moderate. 

* “This process and the mechanical construction of the apparatus is fully protected by patents in 
the United States, Canada and foreign countries. For particulars, address the Patentee’s agents, 


Ss. Cc BATES c& CO., 
% 3 Commercial St., BOSTON, MASS. 


PENFIELD BLOCK COMPANY, 


LOCKPORT, N.Y. Za 
FULL LINE OF / . 


Wood and Wrought Iron 


PULLEY BLO 


“ANCHOR BRAND.” 
WAREHOUSE TRUCKS, 
BAG TRUCES, 

BAGGAGE BARROWS and 
FOUR WHEEL WAGONS 
Of Every Description. 


WROUGHT IRON BLOCKS A SPECIALTY. 


("Send for 1882 Illustrated Catalogue 
andPrice List, and mertion this paper’ 


POOLE « HUNT, 


BA LITIMORE, MD., 


MANUFACTURERS OF. 


Machine Moulded Gearing, 


SEAFTING, PULLEYS, 


And other machinery of the most approved construction for the trans- 
mission of power. Our patterns for 


Horizontal Belt Conveyors, Tripping Machines, “ Boots and Heads,” 
Legs” for Unloading Barges, Register Valves, Bin 
Bottom Valves, and Shipping Spouts, 


Are of the most efficient style. We are also prepared to furnish 


Pe PHR PRICTION PULLEYS, 


made under heavy hydrostatic pressure. 
Samples of our work may be seen at the 


Erie Blevator, <-°.2--) 5-521 24.2 23. - 5-25 -- ee Jersey City, N. J. 
Harisimus Cove Elevator, ..-.-------.---.-------- «sé 6s 66 
WOW SZ SLOPOS; : 22 = tee oe nee ese Ses Stee Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Baltimore & Ohio Elevator, -.._-------.-..----.-.- Baltimore, Md. 
New York & New England Elevator,.-.-.--.---.----- Boston, Mass. 
Boston & Albany Elevator, .-----.---- Cae: wags ty aa 


5. E. WORRELL'S COMBINED DRIER os COOLER. 


yy oo = 


FOR DRYING AND COOLING, IN ONE OPERATION, 


DAMP AND MUSTY GRAIN OF ALL KINDS. 


Particularly adapted to drying Corn for Meal and Elevators, for 
Cooling “ Hot” Grain, and bringing new Corn up to Grade. 


Machines forsale by  F WORRELL, Hannibal, Missouri. 


Read the following erene letter of recommendation: (The italics are just as 
hey appear in the original.) 
Baxtimore, Mp., February 16th, 1883. 


8. E. WorreEtu, Esq., Hannibal, Mo,: 

Dear Srr:—We are pleased to state that the No. 2 Drier we recently constructed and erected from 
your plans and drawings, for one of the largest of our Elevator firms, is doing admirable service. It is 
drying and cooling from 50 to 60 bushels of corn per hour—some of it ina very bad condition. We have 
had ample means of comparison, as at the same Mills and Elevator they have one of the best Steam 
Driers and an Oven Shelf Drier or Kiln. They find that yours does more work and betéer work than . 
either. Though previously suspicious of the newcomer, they pronounce it the besé. 

We unhesitatingly recommend it as the most perfect Machine for the purpose, of which we have any 
knowledge. Very respectfully, ZELL & DANEKER, 

Baltimore Engineering Agency. 
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THORNBURCH & GLESSNER, 


47 and 49 West Ihake Street, 


GELIT CA GO; tis, 
MANUFACTURERS OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 


Improved Elevator Machinery, 


Including Pulleys, Shafting, Hangers, Journal Boxes, 
Elevator Buckets, Elevator Bolts, Elevator 
Boots, Patent Iron Conveyors, Belting, &c. 
Elevating and Conveying Machinery a Specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No. 5 


A LARGE NUMBER OF 


STILWELL’S PATENT 


Lime Extracting Heater 


AND FILTER COMBINED 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
; ties from the Water Before it Enters the Boiler. 


when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


STILWELL & BIERCE W’F’G. CO., 


Dayton, Ohio, U.S.A. 


OF THEM IN DAILY USE. 


Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 


Steam Engines, 


GRAIN ELEVATORS, 
Fishkill Landing Machine Co. 


FISHKILL-ON-THE-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Fe EG. IA: N Cie WW Gerke tae 


EDW.P. ALLIS & 00. Props., Milwaukee, Wis. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


REYNOLDS-CORLISS ENGINE. 


This engine is especially designed for manufac- 
turing purposes, being strong, serviceable, and of 
the best material and workmanship. Its even 
speed makes it especially desirable for flouring 
mills and elevators. 


Over 250 of these Engines are Now in Use, 


and references can be given. These engines have 
developed in expert trial and every day work, 


The Highest Economy Known in 
Steam Engineering. 


They will save in fuel from 33 to 60 per cent. over 
—— any ordinary engine. 


Ce 
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We also manufacture Reynolds’ Patent 


with our make of engine and effect a saving of cea x Pe eee tact on Peed 
gine anc ying of about 25 percent. Also Reynolds’ Patent da 
Water Heater and Purifier. Send for catalogue ait prices to 4 So ey 


EDV. P. ALIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
ik a a a ae ae eee 
NOVELTY — Tae 


California Scourer and Separator 


COMBINED. 


FOR EBLREVATORS. 
Fox LakE, Wis., Jan. 12, 1882. 
| M. Deat & Co., Manufacturers California Grain 
Cleaning Machinery, Bucyrus, Ohio: 

Your California Scourer and Separator pleases 
us. I¢ is first-class. It does ils work well. It is 
| the best machine to Scour and Clean Barley 
we have ever seen. Our Engine is 10-horse power 
and will easily run two machines like it, Fanning 
Mill and Elevator. We would recommend it for 
Warehouse purposes ahead of all other machines. 

MYERS & BICKELLAUPT. 
t$"Send for Hlustrated Catalogue and Price 


List. IT WILL PAY YOU. 
MARSHALL’S 


NEW CORN SHELLER. 
Capacity, 75 to 100 


bu. per hour. 


REQUIRES LESS 
POWER than an 
other sheller. Will 
THOROUGHLY CLEAN 
from sand and dust. 
Easy access to all 
parts liable to clog. 
Well made. Cheap 
as any. The only 
Self-Adjusting Shell- 
erin use that will 
shell 


MIXED CORN 


NoOoVELTWDZ 


DUSTLESS OAT SEPARATOR, 
WEED & COCKLE EXTRACTOR. 


NovVELTYD 
DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE AND RE- 
CEIVING SEPARATOR. 
DUSTLESS Rn head SEPARA- 


FAST AND WELL. 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. eS" SEND Bai 
E. M. SAN: dene @. M. MARSHALL & SON, - - - Kilbourn City, Wis. 


Great Western M''g. Co.,, 


LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. é 


Steam Engines, 
POLES, SEPARATORS, 
GEARING, Sere 
Flour Mill BELTING, 
a Elevator 
ELEVATOR one 
M A CHINERY Bolting ee Steam 
Of Every Description. PIPE AND FITTINGS. 


We carry the LargestStock of Mill and Elevator Supplies to 


be found 
West of the Mississippi River. 
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The above cut is a fair representation of the Rail Dump in common use, on which 
we are collecting a royalty for past use and licensing parties in continue to use and 
also put in new Dumps. Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 
Anyone using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 
whether he infringes or not. We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 
Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 


continue to use the Dumps. Prices given on application. See notice below. 


NOTICE ; 
To Parties Using Grain Dumps 


to prosecute infringers of the following 


Notice is hereby given that we have been retained 
Letters Patent on Grain Dumps: .- 

One granted to Noah Swickard, Oct. 13, 1868, No. 88,005. Reissued December 20, 1870, No. 4,212, 
for Improvement in Wagon and Car Unloading Apparatus. 

One granted to Samuel C. Kenaga, Oct. 20, 1868, No. 83,288, for Improved Dumping Platform. 

One granted to Benjamin Walton, Nov. 33, 1869, No. 97,252, for Improved Dumping Machine, and 

O ted to Wm. M. Hall, Sept. 6, 1870, No. 107,010, for improvement in Grain Dumps, and 
all Baniene OF parties manufacturin g or using Grain Dumps which infringe on any of the above 
described Patents must make settlement for all past infringements, and take license in accordance 
with the usual terms, ifthey desire to continue to manufacture or use the same, or legal steps will be 


taken to enforce said Patents against all infringers. 
Applications for licenses for using said patented improvements, and for settlement for past 


infri 1d be addressed to . 
mia tg ee . HARPER, New Opera House Building, Peoria, M1. 


BURNET & BURNET, 


Complainant’s Counsel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


» 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


250.000 Busnet 
ELEVATOR 


BEQUERuUuE 


CHASE ELEVATOR C0., 


99 & 101 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO, 


Architects of Grain Elevators. 


We have furnished plans in the last few years for nearly 


C2200 GRAIN ELEVATORS = 


Now in operation in the United States and Canada. 


Sketches and Estimates of all styles of Elevators 


furnished Free of Charge. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


FLEXIBLE GRAIN SPOUT! 


For Trimming Cars. 


This is the Best Spout for General use in the Market 
and is 


Hesiened Especially for Small Elevators 


Where there is but little fall from Shipping Bin to Car. The 


Spout 
WILL SAVE BOTH TIME AND LABOR, 


Will Load a Car Without Shoveling. 


Manufactured by 


H. SANDMEYER & C0., 


119 S. ADAMS ST., - PEORIA, ILL. 
("Send for Circulars and Prices. 


We Call Special Attention to our Elevator Buckets of which we make a 
Great Many. Send for Prices and Sample Bucket, 


Kerr Murray M'r’q. Co. 


SOV aye, Lic: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grain Elevator and Mill =f 


Wrought Iron Tanks and Cast Boots Complete. Steam Engines and Boilers, Shaft- 


ing, Pulleys, Etc. 
—= IMPROVED STEAM SHOVEL WACHINERY. =— 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION, 


IRON ROOFING AND SIDING. 


—Crimped and Corrugated— 
Ww.G HYNDMAN & CO. 
52 & 54 E. Second St., 
Cincinnati, Oe 


oe 


SAW MILLS, 
FACTORIES, 
COTTON SHEDS, 

DWELLINGS, Ete. 


= Send for Circulars and Prices. 
Mention this Paper. 


Containing full Information with regard to Cost and Plan 
of Building. 


i. CLARK, 


Patentee and Manufacturer or 


IMPROVED STEAM SHOVELS, 


For Unloading Grain from Cars, 
MYT. VERNON, OFIXIO. 
ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 


HARRIS-GORLISS ENGINE. 


a SVC BESO Siero 
WM. A. HARRIS, Providence, R. I. 


Built under, no eae ee until their PRL Improvements 
since added “ST TION ON REGULATOR,” prevents engine running 
away; “SELE- PACKING VALVE oo otal ? (two patents) dispenses with four 
stuffing boxes; “ RECESSED VALVE SEATS,” prevent the wearing of shoul- 

ders on seats, and pmeay® ing a thoahioaonie defeét in other Corliss Engines. 

“BABBITT & HARRIS PISTON PACKING,” (two patents.) “DRIP-COL- 
LECTING DRVICES ae (one patent.) Also in “General Construction” and 
Superior Workmanship.” 

The Best and most workmanlike form of the Corliss Engine now in the market, substantially built, 
of the best materials, and in both condensing and non-condensing forms. 

The Condensing Engine will save from 25 fo 33 per cent. of fuel, or add a like amount to the power, 
and consuming no more fuel. Small parts are made in quantities, and inter-changeable, and kept in 
stock for the convenience of repairs, and to be placed on new work ordered at short notice. 

No other engine builder has authority to state that he can furnish this engine. 

_ The only works where this engine can be obtained are at Providence, R. ie no outside parties being 


(Mamta FOR THE BEST- 


Iron oe 


ODRE 


) HOOVER &C°-NEW LISBON.OHIO. 


se The Largest Manufacturers 
i: Lei 


SHERT IRON ROOFING 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 


"I". 


Can give the best of References_in every State and 
Territory. 


PORTER IRON ROOFING CO., 


101, 103 and 105 West Front Street, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
We also manufacture 


All Kinds of Corrugated Iren, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Can Aeros reo sew OOr TL Ne Go. 
The Largest Manufacturers of Iron Roofing in the World. 
Manufacturers of IRON ORE PAINT 
ALL KINDS OF AND CEMENT. 
IRON ROOFING 152 Merwin Street, 
AND CLEVELAND, oO. 
CRIMPED SIDING, mM Ge Send for Ci Circulars and 
Fire-Proof Doors and shutters. Wi Price List No. 70. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. a 


BARNARD & LEAS MFG. CO., Moline, Ills. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bar nard s Dustless Warehouse Separator, 


WEBSTER & COMSTOCK © 


MANUFACTURING CO., | 
125 and 127 Ontario Street, __ 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


(Sueceessors to WEBSTER & CO.) 


<-> ______ 


We have built a Factory Expressly Adapted to Manufacture Our | 
Line of Goods, which, with Improved Machinery, will Enable us to 
Produce a Superior Class of Work at Very Low Prices. 


POWER GRAIN SHOVELS, 
IRON ELEVATOR BOOTS, 

“COMMON SENSE” and “HMPIRE” 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS, 
HERCULES STEEL GRAIN SCOOPS, 

GRAIN CONVEYORS, 

ELEVATOR BOLTS, 

COTTON, LEATHER and RUBBER BELTING, 


ARE OUR SPECIALTIES. 
k=” OUR GOODS ARE FOR SALE BY THE LEADING MILL FURNISHERS. 


WRITE FOR 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY Co. 


—IMPROV ED— 


Elevating and Conveying Machinery. 


Link-Belt Elevators are fast Su- 
perseding the old styles for ‘ 
the following reasons: 


“J They are operated with less power. 

Can be driven from the bottom. 

They will not slip or clog. 

Are absolutely fire-proof. h 

Are more durable than any other ff 
form. ‘ 


NEW CATALOGUE. 3 


ie 

Link Belting is extensively used for 
driving all kinds of Mill Machinery. 
Its action is positive, and time-motions 
may be secured without using gears. 


%~Link Belting may be lengthened or 
phoreencd at will, all links being detach- 
able 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Link-Belt Machinery Co., 


11 to 28 8, Jefferson St., Chicago. 
Branch { No. 81 John St., New York 


CAPACITY, 


50 to 2,500 Bu. per Hour, 
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DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR, 


Duplex Separator and Grader, 


Victor Corn Sheller, Barnard’s Dustless Corn 
Cleaner, Victor Lengthened Scourer. 


The Latest and Best Machines made 
for Warehouse Purposes, 


| nals. 


BARINARD’S | 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


SURE CURE FOR SLIPPING BELTS. 


‘DOUBLE LEATHER OR RUBBER. New Yous, April 8d, 1882. 


Mr. Heese 1. TaBER, 5 Barclay St., N. Y 
(Patented July 17, 1877.) 


‘ Dear Sir—We take great pleasure in eave 
that the “Norris Patent Pulley Cover,” that we — 
Cut under NORRIS PATENT, with 
LIP and REBATE 


te 


months past, has done very good work indeed, 
and is everything that it is recommended to be. 

z ; Lopreays ; V. re & CO. 

ulleys aboy: e€ 

ep ENed spirally (by anyone) without disturbing | 5 ft. by3 ft. ee th H.T. omen open e as 
pulley or shafting. Not affected by heat, moisture 
or dust. Saves ower, Belts, Lacing and Jour- 
Immensely increases power and velocity of 
machinery. Rivets and cement sent with each 
cover. Covers cut to fit pulley exact by sending 
| diameter and face. 


Bartierr & GREENE’s STORES, Feb. 10, 1880. 


Dear Sir—We bear testimony to the benefit 
arising from the use of the “ Norris Patent Pulley 
Covers,” having used them at the Central Hlevator, 
Brooklyn, and found them a success in reventing 
the slipping of belts. Yours respectfully, 

BARTLETT & GREENE. 


Send ‘for Estimate, References, and 
Information. 


HENRY H. TABER, 5 Barclay Street, NEW YORK. 


EaciE IRon Works. 
RK. DUNBAR «& SON, 


Buffalo, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of Engines and Machinery 


FOR GRAIN HTEVATORS. \ 
We make a Specialty of this class of work, and our facilities are unsur- 


passed. Have furnished the Machinery for 
s{e) FIFTY ELEVATORS 53O? 


and designed and furnished the the Machinery for most of the Elevators:in 
Buffalo, and a number of others elsewhere, 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


t"References: Any of the Elevators in Buffalo. 
HAMILTON RUBBER Co.,, 


Rubber & Leather Belting, 


COTTON BELTING, ELEVATOR BUCKETS, 
Rubber Boots, Clothing, Hose, Packing, Springs, Belt Hooks, Studs, ete.; Celebrated 
Hercules Rawhide Lace Leather, and Genera) Mill Supplies. Send for Discounts. 


R. T. WHELPLEY, Gen. Agt., 131 and 133 Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


Send for New Illustrated Price and 
Pattern List. 


WILLIAMS * ORTON, 


MANF’G CO., 
400 Locust Street, 
STERLING ILLINOIS, 
PULLEYS, 
Shafting, Couplings, Hangers, Boxes, 
Etc., Etc. 
» SHEAVES ® WIRE ROPE 


For Transmission of Power.» 
emienas=NS- 6° If interested, send for “Illustrated Treatise 


Houses ) No. 921 N. Second St., St. Louis. 


20-inch Underrunner. on Transmission of Power by Wire Rope.” 


have used in our Elevator and Mill for eighteen i 


